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PREFACE 



TO TH£ 



SECOND EDITIO N. 



If " brevity be the soul of wit," I cherish 
some hope^ that, for the very first time, 
talent maj be found in a preface ; for 
I am resolyed to be eoncise. 

To those who have kindly noticed and 
patronized my little work, I return my 
sincerest thanks. From those who have 
as yet either not seen, or not regarded it, 
I beg attention to the foUowing extraet8 
from yarious reviews ; and I urge upon 
them a reąuest, not to descise a. biofok. 



becauBe it is smali, when their approba- 
tioncan remedy the fault, and make it 
^eat. 



" MuijflungB aie said bjE.W. which W. E. wonU 
not be oaluuned to haye sud. A person so obserraiil 
wonld probsbly ahine in A morę eliboiate pioduction ; 
*Dd auch it is intimated might follon the public appro- 
badon of the pteaent amall tome. We at any ratę shouM 
be glad to aec it." — Literarg GmeNe. 

" E. W. i» a miniaturę Lacon — in apiiit too, aa well aa 
ia uze. Some of his obBeivations are shrewd, Gome 
■ntartly aaid." — Aihettaum. 

" He ' Oheermliaiis' iie fiill of thonght and feeling i 
and we are certain that thia little book mil £nd a place 
upon every Uble ; wiih women eapeciall; it muat be- 
eome > &voimte, for ita talented aathor loaea no oppor- 
tonit)' in ihewing his good aenae, and hia good taate, in 
aphołding and exalting the aes." — Couri Journal. 

" Tban ii mach of aoond morał lentimeDt in it." — 
WMtrE^prtn. 

" Awoikpoaaeaaing great merit; ui exte»uve sale 
may ba antimpated." — Merthyr Oaardian. 

Ocoaaloiul eitracta haTC been giren in the " Saturday 
Hagwiiia."— Sea Noa. 377, 379, &c 



OBSERYATIONS, 

&C. 



Death has one blessing mixed with all its 
bitteraess ; it makes saints of all its yictims. 
The world destroys Romulus ; but, dead, it 
makes him a god, 

Our arguers all strike their heads, like 
Jupiter; but not with like success, for no 
Minewa comes forth. 

There are few men, but, were they certain of 
death on their 70th birthday, would think of 
a preparation. Tomorrow may be the gate of 
an eternity, and they go on in their foUy. 

Wives seem created to be butts : the hus- 
band of the present day resembles Pan, and 
delights to play mi what was formerly the ob- 
jęci of his fond pursuit. 

How can some clergymen expect their sec- 
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mons to be read, when they guard them so 
effectually by Cerberus with his ** three heads" 
at the entrance. 

The glutton is the lowest souled of all ani- 
mals : the butcher*s boy is to him an Atlas 
bearing heaven on his shoulders. 

You may ridicule the fop upon his igno- 
rance, he cares not; but not a word on his 
dancing. Our Achilles is yulnerable only in his 
heel, 

A genteel young inan, i, c. he snuffs the 
candles. 

No horse will stand still while my friend 
Jackson scrapes his fiddle: like Orpheus, 
" he moves the brutes." 

Every breeze that wafts by us at morning 
seems an angeFs whisper, breathing holiness 
into our souls. 

How many high feelings does the view of 
God*s works produce ! To the Christian, as 
in the ancient grove of Dodona, the leaves of 
the trees speak bright oracles. 
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How fuli is the world of ingratitude and 
forgetfulness. Many men appear to think 
they shall succeed prosperously by following 
the instructions the oracie gave Deucalion; 
and raise up futurę generations, by ** throwing 
the bones of łheir mother behind them,'* 

My theatrical friend who goes to see " the 
stars" so often is a judicious astronomer, for 
he goes to the highest tops to gazę upon them. 

We kneel to man, but we lounge to God. 

We all agree that "in Church we should 
feel all as eguals ;* yet, we add, " our grooms 
should bear in their remembrance, that at ten 
minutes to one they are to go for our cabs." 

I did not know whether it was my long ab- 
sentfather I beheld : — there was something in 
my eyes prevented my seeing clearly. 

There is no error venial ; if a fault, it can- 
not be trifiing, 

The long poems and few ideas we daily see 
issue from the press, prove what **great 
things arise /rom smalł." 
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Wilberforce's splendid epitaph h written 
in bkuik and white, 

How many a guiltless haman being has 
been launched into eternity , because fried 
liver spoils by getting cold. 

Can we pray to Him as all wlse and good, 
whose name we use in oar warst moments of 

YOŁŁY and ANGER ? 

Using the DeYiFs name so often, is merely 
the cbild lisping the ^^papa*^ which \mfather 
teaches him. 

No man is free from fear : he is not who 
says he never feels it ; hefean to be thought 
a coward ; and, whether we tremble before a 
sword or a supposition, it is alike fear ! 

The pure breeze of moming^ that wafts im- 
mortal thoughts to the thinking man, to the 
Atheist but bears the dust into his eyes, to 
blind heaven the morę from his yiew. 

The hamane man of the present day takes 
the fish out of the damp water. 

High intellectual man, kead of creation, if 
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he were to speak truły, would own that the 
hours he has spent most happily,most clever]y, 
and most Christianly, are those he has spent in 
the society of Woman, 

Ho w sweet are the eyes of girlhood^ when 
they appear to be reading with pleasure the 
bright hook of eternity, 

Those who in the dark and stormy night of 
affliction stand bravely under the canopy of 
heaven, may rest in safety ; but those who flee 
for protection to the fancied security of the 
things of earth, the lightning will the morę 
surely reach yrow the tree which they shelter 
under. 

There is one poet now living, who, I always 
thought, deserved to be immortalized on a 
child's sampler. 

To those who taunt us for going to church 
we may truły reply, that ^*we go, because we 
see what miserable beings those are who neg- 
lect it.' 

A poetical friend gave me his efTusion the 
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other day to read aloud. Very soon he cried 
outthat '* I was reading complete nonsense/' 
I could only assure him I was reading his 
poem word for word. 

Łove ! how is that word misused ! The feeling 
which is the attribute of Heaven we apply to 
the passion which leaves us with earth, and 
perishes with the brutes, oiir fellow-enjoyers. 

He who breathes into woman*s ear aught 
unfit fcHT her to hear, is guilty of sacrilege, in 
impiously defiling the fairest tempie of the 
God ofpurity. 

I cannot behave yery criminally, as long as 
I love many whose liyes are so yirtuous and 
pure: the thought is too terrible, that our 
friendship shall not last for an eternity, and 
that the temptations of a pitiful world shall 
be able to separate us from one another. 

Alas, we need no hour-glass ! our mirror 
is a sufficient one to show us how time passes. 

There are few men but would be ashamed 
to own **I am good.*' 
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Your greatest yillains are tbose fellows who 
*' mean well :" on retiring from life they will 
find a man cannot live upon his rneans, Ways 
and means are not at all united. 

He called me a fool. I will proye his accu- 
sation untrue, by not replying to it : if I an- 
swer in the same strain, his sarcasm becomes 
desenred. 

The hospitable man, who endeayours to 
make his guests~oyer-eat and oyer-drink them- 
selyes, resembles Cleopatra, who introduced 
an asp in a basket of proyisions. 

If you take from him his joke on Tongue, 
you take his alL 

Martyrs stand as if they were nonconduc- 
tors on an electrical machinę : they can take 
the chain in their hands, they can see the 
wheel about to work ; but they remain firm : 
their naturę is proof against the shock. 

We admire whateyer dish is fashionable 
and talked of. In fact, our palate hangs upon 
the tongue. 
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A fine book resembles a kaleidoscope : you 
admire the beauty of that part you survey ; 
and, whilst admiring, the authors handmoyeSf 
and fresh beauties rise. 

The writings of freethinkers are the best 
arguments for " Chance;** their works being so 
puerile, we quite lose sight of any such thing 
as wisdom or forethought ! 

Winę is the only poison of which our land- 
lord will drink himself, before he passes it on 
to us. 

Tears can only be produced from the stony 
heart of the sinner, by the same Hand that 
guided the rod of the leader of Israel against 
the rock in the wilderness. 

Drowsy poets, in mounting Pegasus, prove 
the truth of the assertion of our bard, — ** I can 
ride and sleep" 

I can see nothing childish in the idea of 
love at first sight : we do not fali in love be- 
cause an eye is blue, (for love is spiritual !) 
but because we see virtues reflectcd in that 
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speaking mirror, which may be ottr solące and 
happiness through a life. 

If we look at the Members leaving their 
affairs in Parliament to go to feasts, fótes, and 
merry-makings, we must agree with the old 
fabulist, as to what *^ all the members depend 
upon." 

Many men pass talent unnoticed, but de- 
%ht to find a piece of yulgarity ; even as the 
cock spurns the jewel under foot, but crows 
over the earth-worm that be finds ! 

The sweet light of friendship is like the 
light of phosphorus, — seen plainly only when 
all around is dark. 

There is, in her modesty, a g^lf fixed be- 
tween woman and man : as long ^ she keeps 
up the drawbridge, the castle of yirtue is in 
safety. 

Woman has a fine " index" in her eyes, to 
which you may refer to see the contents of the 
book of the heart, whether it is such an one 
as you desire to read.^ 
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How much ODe actor can accomplish morę 
than a hundred talkers is obvious : for in- 
stance, a single fruit-stall woman, in the un- 
ripe season, has done morę towards the 
diminution of our population than all the 
Malthuses that ever wrote. 

Blasphemy, like the plague, is caught in a 
breath. 

We might now, as the Romans did, cali 
our God Jupiter Lapis, for we seem to try 
to łread the God we worship underfooł, 

I might as well ask the worldly man if he 
admires the summit of the highest Alp, as 
Emma ! He cannot comprehend or see their 
eleyated dignity. 

When we are telling a story, and the lis- 
tener gapes, it resembles the opening of the 
two great portals that warn to the ''mansion 
of silence/' 

Some actors carry their politeness too far ; 
— they will not even be personal to mankind. 

Philosóphical authors cannot be accused of 
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great differences of opinion ; — they all say 
exactly the same thing. 

Blaspheroy arises from the Gospel o f Łight : 
is it not a sad reflection that it is the glorious 
sun brings up the weeds ? 

I cannot draw the picture well of the mother 
bidding farewell to her son : it was originally 
in water colors. 

The bantering of fools will at last make 
wise fnen answer ; as throwing Stones into the 
well will at last make the water rise : though 
truły they have not much reason to rejoice, 
as it rises at their expense, and mounts by 
their assistance, — leaving them at thebottom. 

The specious works of Atheists might con- 
yince some, by saying ho w boldly they brave 
heaven, were it not for a smali, very differ- 
ently written " Addenda,** added by those 
who knew the author's own conclusion. 

I must needs believe hira, that '* he has dis- 
persed his charity abroad ;" — for all his stock 
is eyidently exhausted. 
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The paths of yirtue are the paths of happi- 
ness. We sacrifice heayen, not to gain earth, 
but helL 

Though " the still smali voice" of mercy be 
not in the rending blast, yet we may rest 
assured it will always be its successor, - 

The talent with which Gibbon denies that 
there is a God, is the most convincing proof 
there is one. 

Surely, the humble peasant has morę' am^ 
hition than the conąueror of a world, — in 
looking for a life after death, than in slaying 
tens of thousands, and the immortal soul, in 
doing so. 

Pompey bpasted that *' he had only to 
stamp, and an army would rise to his suc- 
cóur/' Many an arguer appears to hołd a 
like opinion in his debates; he stamps when 
he has nought to say, especting a host of 
ideas to rise to his aid: but, alas! with the 
same success as Pompey. 

It is a painful notę to take of time, by the 
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agonies thitt are the allotment of every hour; 
and to know the balmy return of morning 
oiily by the fit that accompanies it. 

** I shall only be idle a minutę/' A mi- 
nutę! — in which time the idea of Hamlefs 
soliloąuy fiashed upon Shakspeare^s mind. 
A minutę! — in which Napoleon gained the 
Bummit of the Alps. A minutę! — in which a 
tear reached the eye of the repentant pro* 
di^. 

He who wears a puritanical look on his 
face, whilst be drinks in obscene conyersation 
with his ear, resembles the Jews, who, on 
iheir sabbath, shut up very carefally their 
Windows, but leave the door open for chance 
customers. 

We doubt if there be a heayen of mercy, 
if our selfish prayers are not answered : we 
pray for the wind that pleases us best, though 
that wind would make sailors' wives, widows; 
and sailors* children, fatherless. 

The man who wields his sword on every 
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occasion, may boast that he has his argument 
at his fingers* ends. 

How ridiculous to hear a man continually 
saying, " on the word of a gentleman." It 
should please us, howeyer, to hear that he has 
got some one to speak for him. 

Our age is a mighty clever, enlightened, 
and intellectual age, and our saying so so 
often, proyes it. 

I YfiW not boast of my drinking or my 
slang, and make it my emulation to do what 
any blackguard can compete with me in 
doing, and the greatest fool excel me in. 

Her eyebrow, the arched canopy of heaven, 
shows off the brightness of the star beneath. 

My sighs must surely reach the home of 
my childhood ; — experience must have taught 
them their place of destination. 

The knell for departed man, is the alarum* 
beli which Mortality rings to waken Vice from 
its sleep of ease. 

Many people think and speak only of them- 
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selyes; — as, in grammar, ** infancy"is always 
in the singular, and will admit no plural. 

A man's good deeds form Jacob's ladder: 
they reach from earth to heaven, and form 
the steps by which he may ascend there, pro- 
yided the ladder be supported by a celestial 
hand. 

The sun may shine in his broad and com- 
mon light, but I will not read thy works, Poet 
of the Soul, by his glare; but the elear soft 
moon, and the gentle star, shall be my lamps, 
softening even thy thoughts! I fancy the 
brightest star holds thee now, Dreamer of 
Ayon-side ! 

Conąuerors think, whilst they prey upon 
the mass of the world, like mites upon a 
cheese, that they themselves shall live, and 
the morę their land decays the morę they 
shall increase. In fact, like the same mites, 
they are but forming a dainty bit to go with 
the rest, and please the devouring jaws of the 
great Consumer. 
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Peopie haye a little box fixed in their pewg 
at church to look their Bibles up in, till 
another Sunday comes, in order tfaat they 
may not intnide at all in the week. 

A man may have twdve hoiiaes, and have 
no hopke. 

" I might do worse/' " It's no great harm," 
are stnange sayings for a fellow>man of Skak- 
speare and Howard. 

God is a monarch who has giyen man a 
noble sword to serre him with, in his tongue ; 
and he uses it against the donor's own 
Majesty. 

I haye three reasons for forbearing to say 
aught against women ; — ^the motber who che- 
rished me, the sisters who played with me, 
and the wife who loyed me. 

Only on Sunday, and then only in the 
moming, do men pray. The reproach of 
Pharaoh might be applied with trnth to Chris- 
tians, " Ye are idle, ye are idle ; awrf iherefore 
you say, < Let us go and worship the Lord 
our God. '" 
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Our magistrates realiy appear to haye ex€- 
cuted justice, for it is perished out of the land. 

Our sins are not indiyidual : the one drop 
of iniąuity we drop into the fuli cup of our 
1and's wickedness, may cause it to run over, 
and be the ruin of England. '' What is one 
man?" Had there been ten good men there, 
the ancien t city had not fallen. 

The aristocrat is like the rompo, he Iwes 
upon the ashes of the dead. 

It is only in the bitter time of affliction the 
sanctuary of man's heart is opeu; — in quiet 
times, the tempie of Janus is closed. 

The only way to stop the railiug of the 
critic, is with a dinner: a piece of pudding 
will now act the part of Marcus Curtius, and 
close up the terrific opening that nothing else 
can. 

In writing, every man draws himself as the 
tnodeL 

The Iow man, by his assumption, only 
makes himself ridiculous and yulgar: he goes 
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to the higkest room in the house, and is only 
in the garret. 

It is a pity that those who practise virtue 
have their rehearsals only in public, 

Always keep your merits a little in the back- 
ground. We fancy how handsome the actor 
must be who looks so well at a distance; 
near, we should see the rouge and the dye. 

Authors are not bitter and spiteful by 
naturę. It is fabulous that authors and por- 
cupines skooł their ąuills; they only raise 
them angrily, if they are attacked. 

Candour is the yirtue which makes us eon* 
ceal nothing of our neighbour*s faults. 

It was rightly fixed, that in Yesta^s tempie^ 
when the sacred fire was once eztinguished, 
it should be relighted only by the sun'^ rays* 
When the pure fire is gone out in the holy 
tempie of feminine purity, no earthly hand 
can rekindle it ; — the kind dispenser of l\fe 
and light can alone give it birth. 

The critics take up their pen, and the 
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anthors are lost: they make them feel, (as 
the audience of Romę did the gladiators,) 
that their very life depends on the bending of 
their judge's tkumbs, 

Somemen are very dignified upon not doing 
actions which they have not the power to do; 
— ^they walk very exaltedly on their stilts ; if 
they have to move eąually quick with others, 
their fali is certain. 

She is gone to the land of the rainbow ! 
from whence I see her in tears for my grief, 
even though in smiles for her own happiness. 

When a learned author gets too deep, we 
quite lose sight of him : like Pluto, '' his 
h^d-piece" makes him inyisible. 

When Ceesar swam, as we read, with his 
Commentaries in his hand, and his coat of 
mail in his teeth^ he acted difFerently to his 
usual manner ; — as, with him, there was gene- 
rally clevemess in his mouth, and power in 
his hand. 

Our rats in politics, when they die, should 
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suffer the punishment of iKion, and be fas- 
tened to a wheel which tums continually. 

The Yulgar lover shows his fondness to his 
mistress at dinner, by decreeing to her, as 
Paris did to the most beautiful, łhe apple. 

The greedy, stupid lad sits, like Memuon's 
statuę, all day duli and motionless, except- 
ing when his mouth is touched, and then he 
sends forth a joyful sound. 

How duli is learning's path. I should 
neyer have learned Murray's £xerci8es had 
not my preceptor been a second Janus, hold- 
ing a Key in his right, and a rod in his left 
hand. 

It is vain that my sister giyes me a memo- 
randum-book, and bids me write in it *' all 
the occurrences of the week ;" for, if I were to 
write only the acts of kindness she does to 
me, one work would ill contain the whole, 
and thousands might be filled with them. 

We should answer the aceusations even of 
the most contemptible : the yelping cur at my 
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horse's heels ts a pitiful brute, but he may 
cause my overthrow. 

The great do all in łheir pawer for the 
poor; and tell the footmen, Robert, and 
Charles, and John, to give every beggar a 
penny. 

Those ivho wear, like Rahab, the garment 
of iniąuity, will fain still keep the show of a 
thread of virtiie; trusting that Judgment will 
pass over them on tliat account, when it 
smites their neighbour. 

Some men say that they will not be taught 
by clergymen, weak men like themselyes. 
I answer, that they are the fiye barley loayes 
and two smali fishes; little indeed of them- 
fielves, but sufficient, by the blessing of God, 
to ie(t^five thausdndJ 

In the joumey of life, we travel along a 

road, where there are few milestones to re- 

mind us how far we have got; and we pass so 

swiftly, we often mistake the xxx for xx. 

After seyenty-nine years of guilt, man 
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makes a virtue of his cowardice, and dies at 
eighty, uncared for and despised: and the 
kindest tomb his relatives can erect oyer his 
corpse, is the earth that most effectually 
hides him, and tells not even the name of him 
who threw a Heaven away. 

The man of spirit will take the inside, 
though the inside be in a puddle. 

When I receiye any kindness or affection, 
then I fancy my departed friend is near me. 

The sun resembles a good man ; he cannot 
hiniself be bright without making all which 
€omes under his influence so. 

In summer all is merry. The little flowers 
exteud their leaves, and say ^' Ha! ha! I am 
warm/' when they see the sun's fire ; and the 
child-like stream laughs at the bubbles which 
it makes. 

In the regions of eternal light, the purity 

of its inhabitants is sufficient cause for its 

brightness. 

There is a striking likeness in Z — to 
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both his aged father and his infant son. 
You could tell he was the ofFspring of the 
first by his avarice, aud the sire of the last by 
his childishness. 

The ever-turning world is the mili which 
grinds old people young; making ihem, at 
the brink of the grave, think of balls and 
fooleries. 

I haye found out a most effectual plan for 
doubling man's life, — by using the time he 
wastes in idleness and profligacy. 

I cannot understand how people can raił 
at the littleness of man's works, and profess 
they loye to tracę the hand of God, I see 
His hand as fułły deyeloped in the works of 
art as of naturę, — the producłions of his 
noblesł producŁion : the lordly mansion, and 
the sculptured pillar, say '^ How great is 
Heayen !'' as plainly as the mighty mountain 
and the forest oak. 

In the thickly crowded churchyards of 
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London we may indeed read '^ sermons in 
Stones »** 

There is an alchemy in manner, which can 
convert every thing into gold. 

£very one thinks that man sensible who 
agrees with him: the only looking-glass we 
admire is the one which reflects us. 

May not the mark, which the Lord himself 
set upon Cain, in order that those who met 
the brother's murderer should not slay him, 
have been the mark of repentance? 

The calm twilight of evening is the most 
sickening time for grief, — all is d^lightful, 
and all is miserable* 

Can we believe, when we gazę around, and 
see men as they are, thinking of nothing but 
sensual plectsures and mean roguery, that 
they are of the same kind and naturę as the 
martyrs of sacred history? 

Many a son is bad, through the unbounded 
partiality of his father : like the Chinese leaf, 
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tbe warmth of the hand that supports him 
catises him to tum, 

I always fancy ** sweet bread," and "home- 
made bread," synonimous. 

lAfe is no pilgrimage of woe, sińce the 
road is smoothed by affection, and lighted by 
smiles of loye. 

Some can walk as smootbly oyer the path 
of misery as if they were treading on a 
Brussels carpet. 

Religion is tbe M^Adamizer of the stony 
path of affliction. 

You may think it strange, but when I 
heard that Emma was coming to stay with 
the friends where I was yisiting, I felt sorry. 
She would now be seen by many people, — she 
would not **be minę, and minę only;^* her 
merits would be canyassed, and the eye 
termed " blue," or " gray," which I regarded 
only as " perfection." 

The bad man cannot be madę to feel the 
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same sufFerIngs he inflicts on others. You* 
may destroy his ofFspring — you cannot make 
him heave the parent*8 sigh? You may rob 
him of his freedom-*-you cannot take from 
him the unknown " glory of independence !" 

The poor man mourns for his lost bene- 
factor in the dress he himself gave him. 

Ho w powerful isslander! A thing of empti- 
ness and yanity can obscure the brightness 
of spotless purity, the dispenser of bliss to 
millions. The dark cloud often oyershadows 
the moon ! 

The yain man is easily guUed. £very 
piece of a looking^glass he looks at appears 
to him a jewel. 

Impudence is a good substitute for talent. 
Brass glitters eąually well with gold. 

Who ever felt satisfied, when given a work 
of splendid talent, with admiring the tint of 
the paper, and leaving unnoticed the heart- 
mQving beauties within? How can we rave 
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of the cohr of an eye, and forget the depths 
of affection and the thoughts of soul that can 
be read in it? 

The eye of accuracy can tracę on the con- 
sumptiye cheek the glow of the fierce fire 
that is to consume the sufferer; whilst the 
world thinks it only the reflection from 
health's summer sun. 

Conscience, when arraigned before the bar 
of reflection, drops, even as Caractacus before 
Claudius, the glory of the soyereign, and 
pleads the merits only of the humble cottager. 

That we have slain our tens of thousands, 
is a boast in which the Author of all death 
surpasses us : that we have given birth to one 
poor man's smiie, or wiped away one widow's 
tear, is a glory we enjoy in common with the 
Giver of Immortality. 

If we compare the two things yclept 
" prodigality" and " generosity," and find 
them one and the same, we shall then be 
able to acknowledge, ** What*s in a name."- 
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£very maa's coaty charitabiy given to him, 
is too long for him, in spite of the superior 
stature of the receiyer : a singular proof how 
charity makes a smali thing, great. 

Our Sayiour neyer left aoy ąuestion nn- 
answered that was of importance to his fbl^ 
lowers. The caitifF Pilate received no reply 
to his ** What is truth?** from Him who 
alone could answer H; but Christians have 
their Redeemer'8 summary of it, in his sub- 
iime address to Heayen just before his ap- 
prehension; in the all-comprehensiye lan- 
guage, " Thy word is truth,*' 

What can morę finely show the tenderness 
and beauty which lie in a word or tonę of 
ioye, than the discourse between Our Sayiour, 
after his resurrection, and Mary Magdalen> 
when she mistook the Lord of Glory for a 
gardener, until she heard his ^' Mary," the 
word so often breathed with tenderness and 
pity, and the tonę which hallowed the sound 
it uttered ; and then she cried out ^' Rabboni ! '' 
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Convinced that that word, and tonę, couid 
issue only from the lips of Him wbo bad been 
her director into yirtiie, her joy in sonrow, 
and her God of mercy in every thing. 

The tree of liberty is a noble tree : alas ! 
that we should cut it down merely to dress 
our luxuries with. 

Boswell trusted that, being joined so much 
with Johnson, be might in a degree pass for 
a great man also; be forgot, that if a little 
fellow stands arm-in-arm with a giant, it 
only serves to make him appear doubly in- 
significant. 

I can fancy the stars, and heavens, and 
winds, and waves, assisting always in the 
cause of liberty; and that, in the struggles of 
a Tell, the breeze is glad and high, — when in 
every blast a freeman's soul seeketh a free- 
man*s sky. Liberty rides on the untamed 
winds of heaven ; she sleeps on the unruffled 
billows of the deep; her flowerets are the 
uncrushed daińes, aiid Vv^t \Si\xi\^ '^'ł tmci^ 
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of waters and the twiłłer of łhe uncctged 
bird! 

Faith guides ber steps by tbe ligbt of the 
moon behind a cloud. 

Religion is the ** light of reason,** — illu- 
minating, adorning, and directing it. 

The good man taught the orphan ho w to 
write, and the first use he madę of the know- 
ledge was to write his benefactor's name 
upon his siient tomb. 

Sheridan^s celebrated speech on Warren 
Hastings is now riralled — in its lengłh, 

Eyery Minister seems to feel that, looking 
to indiyidual prosperity, must be attending 
really to the generał good. ** If every man 
is happy, the country is happy ;" and, fired 
with the idea he serves his country — by serving 
himself. 

Ali Sheridan's words were actions — €vents 
— miracŁes, 

Our looking -glasses must surely be bad 
ones, sińce we Jook so attentively into them, 
aad yet make no rejlection. 
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Family dissension is the greatest bune of 
life: onr ark can find no resting-place 
amongst the troubled waters untii the olive- 
branch is ours. 

Youag's Muse was an ^olian harp, which 
madę metody only when stirred by the breath 
of Heaven ! 

1 hate toad-eating, I would not owe my 
height to any man's stooping. 

The lark, when she ńses to her glońous 
eleyation, sings her hymn of praise; the 
breezes, as they glide past my cottage, sing 
a soul-moting melody; the angels of heaven 
sing in their home of loye : these sing ; and 
can we cali the screams, the shakes, the 
lispings, the hootings of Italian professors, 
sihging? £very thing is happy when it sings: 
the lark chants (and who would not?) be- 
cause 3ke nears the skies ; the breezes make 
harmony, because they are free; and the 
angels sing for joy. Man only, pines and 
whinesy as if he knew that^ «XtAt V»& ^^^^\. 
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song was finished, the fdte of his fellow 
minstrel, the swan, was to be his. There is 
one point I approve in our public singers; 
they say the words so that they cannot be 
heard, and thus preyent, as much as they 
can, the corruption of man by folly, or by 
vice. Dr. Sheridan gives, in his Dictionary, 
the meaning of the verb, " to sing," " to 
utter sweet sounds inarticulately :" we act up 
to half the meaning, and that is saying a 
good deal. 

Is it not a high thought, that poor, siekły, 
weak man, chilied by every breath, injured 
by every insect, shall remain undying, un- 
changeable, when the glorious stars on which 
he now gazes, and from whose look of un-- 
varying splendor he reads immorłaliły, and 
the sun which has shined over the graves of 
millions of mortality*s ofFspring, shall have 
sunk to very nothingness, and lefŁ not ** a 
wreck behind.*' 

The oniy certain thing is, that ali is un- 
certain. 
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How did the opinion get abroad that eyil 
spirits roam about in the night? The calm 
serenity, the soft stillness of that time, would 
be repugnant to their feelings and purposes ; 
(a time when angels are watching over men 
from their starry homes:) but in the busy 
turmoil of the day, amidst the scoffings of 
the infidel, and the loud iaugh of the liber- 
tine, their whispers would be unperceiyed, 
unheard, save by the chosen victim. 

The rogue on horseback, if he canters in 
the mirę, only makes himself the morę dirty. 

Aias ! that sleep, the occupation of the toad^ 
the priyilege of the corpse, is denied to me ! 

Alas! man can never grow wiser or better 
by searching his own heart: it is a blotted 
book. 

Gold did not bring evil into the world: 
evil brought gold. 

What is the use of a likeness? Let art 
draw the mouth ever so correctly, naturę will 
go on adding wrinkles. 
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We can only be singular, by being wise or 
good. A queer coat, or a lisp, will never 
make us singular, iii a world of fools and 
madmen. 

An author's works sbould succeed, if a 
parent's prayers can make tbem prosper. 

Whilst tbe tide is weak and fluctuating, 
man may mew his image in łhe tide. 

In woman's weakness lies ber greatest 
strength, 

If generosity consisted in making free 
nolens volens, the Quakers bad madę free 
tbe slayes, as Ketcb grants liberty to knaves. 

Tbere is dissension in every musical family 
party : tbe musicians will not keep togetber. 

Tbe rake cannot even please tbe aułhor of 
Evil; — be gives bim no opportunity for dis- 
playing bis abilities. 

Tbere are always ** birds of iii omen" ready 
to buiid tbeir nest in yourf allen tree, 

He wbo leans on dusł cannot expect to^be 
clean. 
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The coronet is not large enoup^h to hide the 
skuli of the fool. 

It is a common trick with school-boys and 
Ministers to press your hand, until you fancy 
you can feel money in it. 

Many of our authors would make good 
scribes, as they copy wordfor word, 

Those who in the day of sorrow have owned 
God*s presence in the cloud, will find him 
also to be in the pillar ofjire, brightening 
and cheering their abode as night comes on. 

Why should we wonder to see the wretched 
weak ofispring of talented and yirtuous pa- 
rents? Wit begets conceit; liberality, waste- 
fulness ; and luxury, disease. 

" A man," Horace says, in his 9th Satire, 
** who talks much, never talks well." It is 
a weak spout from which the stream is always 
escaping. 

To keep you from the injuries of a corrupt 
world, the best amulet that you can have 
around your neck is a mother's arm. 
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The blasphemer seems to think beayen 
cannot see him, because he will not see 
heaven : so the child shuts its eyes, and says 
** You cannot see me now." 

It is not much I ask of the atheist, but 
that little he denies me. He professes to be 
his fellow-man'8 friend and benefactor; he 
Yolunteers his abilities for my senrice, as 
AlexaDder did to Diogenes ; and, in a similar 
spirit to the philosopher, I reply, ^' I only ask 
that you will not take the light of the sun 
from me,** 

How uncertain is the continuance of glory 1 
Franklin says, *' The lightning always strikes 
the highest objects/' ^ 

Don't fear your noisy, angrily-speaking 
enemies ; they will never hurt you ; but fear 
your mean silent foe : the noisy thunder never 
injured; the silent lightning has shiyered 
palaces. 

The conceited author has madę a yery 
great discovery, one which Newton and 
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Bacon would not have madę, — that he has 
wit. 

Man, who boasts of the soul he never shows, 
is very careful, and keeps his treasure most 
efiectually concealed. 

J cannot be original, as I desire, with such 
a pattern of every virtue before me as I have : 
in speaking of her merits, I am saying what 
all the world has said before me. 

The bad actor needs to bawi so loud, — to 
drown the hisses. 

A duli man is doubly heavy when he gets 
liyely: as the lumbering tax-cart neyer ap- 
pears so heavy as when a little jogging pony 
carries it into a trot. 

Most editors' " notes" make the text morę 
obscure than it was before. It becomes 
" darkfrom excess oflighł.** 

The Atheist, arguing about the doubts oniy 
himself can see, is like the sick man combat- 
ing with the phantoms which are produced 
only by his disordered mind. 
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The church, in reality, and in allegory, 
never looks so loyely, so awful, and so supe- 
rior to earth, as in a storro. 

Singing is the utter ruin of thousands of 
men : Niobe is far from being the only mother 
whose children have been destroyed hy Apollo, 

You can tracę a pure exarop]e through a 
family, as you can know where the sun has 
set by the brightness it leaves in the place 
where it descended : the death of the good 
man is life to his relatives. 

I hate hunting and hunting-men : destruc- 
tion has often been brought to others besides 
the Trój ans, concealęd under the form of a 
horse. 

In death, we watch with pleasure the bright 
setting of the sun, being surę that it betokens 
a glorious day when he rises again, 

The toad-eater will be anything you desire 
him — except a man. 

Why does the sun make the broken-hearted 
man's room so light, — only to show him that 
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there is no child at his bedside, uo cheek wet 
for his sufferings ? 

The flattered man is empty, or rather puffed 
up with wind, 

How does modesty add to the picture of a 
beautiful woman ! 

" Distance lends enchantment to the view." 

A duli criticiser resembles a dog, who snaps 
at another, and only hites his own tongue. 

Surely there may be works of supereroga- 
tion. We can be too good : stupid Johnson 
<'thanksheaven he is no fool." 

I am drawn to the centrę of my hopes by the 
force of attraction, 

The stream of life, down which we go, 
would be elear and smooth enough, were it not 
for the dirt and obstacles we ourselves throw 
into it. 

The rich man^s merits we metę out by the 
pound, 

A duli story falls down naturally by the 
force ofgravitation» 

\.1 
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The constantly corresponding J. M. W. to 
the " Farthing Magazine/* has no mercy ;— he 
rides Pegasus as if he had hired it by the 
hour or day. 

In every land, as in Spain, he who names 
a husbandy names a subject — {hombreJ) 

The only word Walter Scott ever wrote to 
grieve mankind, was " Finis/' 

The old rule, in teaching " not to biot your 
paper,"i8 no w abolished, — ^witnessthe 10,000 
sonnets every week ! 

AU marriages are not peaceful and plea- 
sant, — as all is not poetry that rhymes. 

My fairy dreams of youth have vanished 
into smoke, and the smoke has brought tears 
into my poor eyes. 

High descent is far from conferring virtue 
or sense ; — the peasant is ofŁen a better man 
than the aristocrat : the real gold is whał is 
taken out of the earth. 

How many statesmen have owed, like a 
statuę, their elevation solely to the base I 
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Happiness — the birthright of the fool. 

You might well imagine that many of the 
puppies we see about with their chains round 
their necks, wore them for their masters to 
fasten them up with, when they got home. 

Justice is rightly drawn unable to see her 
own way^ and taking the law into her own 
handsy with the drawn sword as the only cor- 
rector of vice. 

Many men haye fallen yictims to their owu 
abilities. The phoeniK Genius is consumed 
by the fire it itself kindles. 

The good man's wealth is like the rain 
which falls on Ethiopia, — it descends pleute- 
ously there, in order to fertilize all Egypt. 

By the works and talents of some great 
bard has a pilfering author gained reputation ; 
even as from the remains of the expired phoe- 
nix does a fresh ph(Bnix spring to life. 

The heayy clumsy looking angels in Rubens' 
pictures would loog ago haye fallen, had not 
the great ^^ Rubens" supported them. 
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In pictures of angels, we see the blessed in 
beaven endowed with all the perfections of 
earth, (which are useless there,) and many of 
the imperfections. 

We decide that our neighbour is our infe- 
rior, without once weighing the merits of both 
impartially: it is a pity that in life, as in 
grammar, we put the **positive** before the 
C07nparałive, 

In how many periods has England rightly 
used the die upon her coin ;-^the King taking 
exactly the opposite side te Britannia ! 

The bad man cannot understand the beau- 
tiful similes of Rest and Peace; — Sleep, 
and the Grave, are to him synonimous only 
with restlessness and despair. 

The maleyolent author writes with porcu- 
pines' ąuills. 

Time's chariot, like those of the ancients, 
hath scythes fastened to its wheels. 

Our farmers resemble the men of Egypt 
ofFering their first fruits, — they keep the ^^feast 
^/sis'' invariahly with Aowd \ametAaXAO^'*» 
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The cap of liberty is very much like the 
fooYs cap. 

Theusualemployments and everyday occur- 
rences of life, are the best things for taking 
away our grief;— jogging effectually sends 
woe to sleep. 

Replying to scurrility, is like the dandy 
keeping himself clean by pushing away the 
chimney-sweeper. 

If "honor be a breath," it is honor cer- 
tainly that calls many to the field ; for they 
will always talk of their gallantry. 

If a woman is kind to all, she is not kind 
to me : I had rather marry the woman who 
would despise a whole world, than her who 
would sacrifice her life to 8ave me, and John-- 
son, and Dohhs^ and Hodges, 

Why do the tutors take their pupils to the 
continent? Have they not confidence in their 
own abilities to teach them immorality? If 
we look at the ignoramuses in England always 
to be met with, we shall oww " tXv^ sklKooI- 
master is abroad.^^ 
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The books of the Bibie, so splendid in their 
brightness, and so remarkable for their clear- 
nessy bear the proofs in themseWes of their 
inspired authorship. We tracę, in the fuli and 
far''8eeing prophecieSy the same Being who 
said, in thefirst dawn of creation, " Letthere 
be light, and there was light!" 

How many men carve their names on pa- 
laces and prison-walls, and merely prove to 
futurę yisitors Jack Jones, &c. were block- 
heads. 

I could not be loved without returning 
the feeling : love is of all maladies the most 
catching. 

Do you ask me why I weep, and assure me 
my former friend is happy ? It is my being 
conmnced of this that makes my tears gush 
out for my loss. 

Resignation bears the misfortunes of others 
admirably, nor sheds one '^ useless tear/' 

The man who ofTers his heart to every one, 
ofFers a gili of value; — because, precious is 
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•** the meanest łhing affection gives, and giv- 
ing, hallows." 

Some people think that, in parting from 
your friends, the badness of the weather in- 
creases your melaneholy. I do not. I would 
have the rain make me feel dripping; — I 
would have the lightning scorch, and the 
thunder shake me : they make me know 
something else besides the grief of parting, — 
they accord with my feelings. I hate the fine 
elear day, to show me that the sweet song of 
the young birds, the scent of heaven'8 own 
fiowers, and the blue sky of the angels, are 
sickening, hateful, loathsome, without my 
friend ; and to say to me, the blackbirds 
^^99 you weep ; the flowers bloom, you fade 
in heart ; the elear sky is above you, but its 
very elear ness is as darkness to your soul. 

Is it unnatural, that the lasł half-hour I 
have to pass with my friend I always wish 
sincerely was past and gone ? 
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Can it be possible that the remembrance of 
Emma is pain to mc ? 

How does a celebrated poetess make you 
participate in the feelings she expresses ! Her 
readers are all as '' sick of love" as tbe heroinę 
and the faithless hero. 

How delightful is the thought of a family's 
prayers ascending to heaven togethei' ! The 
petitions of loving hearts must be a well 
pleasing offering to a '* God of love," and 
gain the mereies they implore. 

What a high prerogative have the beasts of 
the fieldy in not being capable of thought! 

The moustachioed dandy's strength, like 
that of Samson, all lies in his hair. 

Tom's foolish book proves Solomon's wise 
saying correct, — that there is no new thing 
under the sun. 

Reflect, whenever you are at a public 
amusement or private bali, should Pride tell 
you how well you look, there ** may be a smut- 
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mark on my nose." This will soon take away 
vanity. 

What a miserable life must be tliat of a 
'^ companion r '-to sit and hear the same duli 
Stones over and over, and laugh ! She sufFers, 
as the slayes in Romę, the token of slayery; 
— " her ears must always be bored." 

Do not think to injure him, by ridiculing 
him ** as void of sense." " Who takes my 
brains, takes trash!'* says the dandy. 

The rise in life of a rogue is only acting the 
part of a gallows, — exalting him for scorn to 
point at. 

If you merely cali an infamous wretch by 
his own names you insult him, — calling him 
bad names. 

Can Johnson think it a reproach to cali me 
" rogue?" 

The *^ golden sand'* is not fabulous; we 
may find it in the hour-glass. 

The beauty and force of language reąuire 
not great emphasis ; its own depth of meaning 
is suffjcient. 
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If a man asks you for a book, be surę to 
lend him your Bibie; and you may be cer- 
tain of its coming back again unsoiled, and 
free from finger or dog's-ear marks. 

The bad tragic actor had sufficieut cause 
for his tears, — for he had forgotten his part. 

It is a singular fact, there is certain to be 
an echo to an indecent speech. 

We resemble looking-glasses, — we can re- 
flect anything but ourselves. 

Alas ! how effectually does the ermine cloak 
often conceal the man ! 

How can a servant know how to reply to 
inąuiries after his master the Judge? when, 

speaking truły, he must say, ** Sir isin, 

the Justice is out,** 

The joke on poverty is a poor joke. 

Wit makes a blanket of the poor man's 
rags, to toss him in. 

£very weeping infant knows the principal 
occupation of its futurę life. 

What a degrading idea of humanity is it, 
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that Shakspeare*s mind could be agitated by 
a flea! 

The glutton gathers curiosities from earth, 
sea, and air, and makes his stomach the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Our barrowwomen, with their unripe fruit, 
like Charon, only ask a copper to take you 
over the Styx. 

He madę the sad discovery, that the much 
talked of pleasure, *' country air/* was but a 
breath. 

The lover gazed upon his mistress, as the 
angels of heaven gazę upon the first tear of 
repentance. 

The dirty gourmand literally eats up his 
own estałe. 

The spices at the city dinners are appro- 
priate, as they will senre to deck the glut- 
ton*s funeral feasts. 

Time's chariot-wheels make their carriage- 
road in the fairest face. 

The good reader can make any book a 
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pleasant one; — ^with superhuman power can 
raise the dead to life. 

Modesty is morę tempting than the brightest 
eyes. When Juno wished to kindle desirCf 
she put on a girdle. 

Do not many divines know they areacting 
contrary to the canon by preaching^ as they 
do, in a dead language. 

I do not write in my gifts, from his ** de- 
Yotedly attached," &c. ; I merely write " from 
his friend/' and think that expresses all. 

People say, " Wonderful certainly are the 
Creator's works! seeing how minutę the 
mite, and how glorious in his greatness the 
elephant !'* But why ? Are not those of a 
middle size as marvellous? They must rea- 
son that " His eyes are our eyes," by their 
peculiar admiration. 

We see the merciful works of a great Provi- 
dence in the mountain, and the main. Why 
do we not tracę them in the smile of afiec- 
tion, and the word of love? 
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Characters of former days now have 
changed, but the hypocrite remains ever the 
same, — sneaking, crafty. The snake is the 
fit emblem, certainly, of eternity. 

The slanderer finds no difficulty in eating 
his own words, as young vipers, if attacked, 
immediately retreat into their parenfs mouth. 

How fortunate is it that the snake is pro- 

yided with his rattle, and talking Mrs. 

with a Stentorian voice! 

Idleness is not Vice : it is not the destroy- 
ing lion, it is only the jackall, — *' the liorCs 
promder.^^ 

As a woman adyances in life she inereases 
in finery, — so the cow's age can be accurately 
known hy her rings. 

Your bad fiddler is as cruel as the Turk, — he 
murders with the bow-string, 

Paine's deadly works must die when deatk 
and corrupłion perish, 

Gold rules all !^-how many, on seeing a 
soyereign, would willingly ** fali down and 
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worship the golden image the King has set 
upr 

With her son in India, the mother's eyes 
may well be dim, from the cataracts always 
before them. 

It is certain, at a fair, the King, stńpped of 
his giltj would be looked upon but <u a 
gingerbread affair." 

My friend I plant not on my tomb the 
fading floweret, but the eyergreen, to tell my 
former companions that he who lies there is 
not dead — ^he blooms for eyer: a world may 
perish, but man's soul remains! 

" Temperance ! with nine łimes nine.^' — 
Public toast. 

It is impossible Jack*8 books can be on 
zoology, sińce zoology is '' what has life.** 

Some men's faces are insults to humanity. 

If we look around us at the merry, happy 
fellows, we shall agree, with Gray, that 
** Ignorance is bliss,*' 
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Life is a fable, of which the conclusioti 
shows the morał. 

** The proper study of mankind is man :" — 
80 say some men, and they practise it ; for 
they think only of themselyes. 

Till they own ReligiorCs power, men eat and 
drink even as the beasts of the fieldy follow- 
ing the life of Nebuchadnezzar. 

To shed tears over the death of friends, or 
our country's woes, is not like a man, — it is 
like a God. 

The poor man^s gnardian is a very ill cho- 
sen name for popularity, when every man 
would appear great, and every man thanks 
heaven that he is able to take care of himself. 

The mind of a Shakspeare is sufficient proof 
of an im mor ta lity. 

The murderer*s must be a life of desperate 
melancholy : he must fancy his victims every 
where ! If he steps, he murders something ; if 
he speaks, his breath gives the pestilence 
to his fellow-men. 
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Anecdotes are often spoiled by being too 
long : stories, as well as boya, often oułgrow 
their strength^ 

The patemal wing is morę used in London 
than the maternal : as the mother only neg- 
lects her young, — the father flies from them. 

The best point in many a work is the fuli 
stop, 

Conscience isflat tery* s emetic. 

A large-footed girl tramples on all the ro- 
mance of life. 

I love the morn^ ivith its universal song of 
praise, borne on the pure breeze* I love the 
hour of noon, with its sun, that laughs for glee 
at his own power. I love the eve, with its 
shady walks, and its calm soft air. I love the 
night, with day's close in love, — with its close 
of light. 

" Common sense" is put, I suppose, in op- 
position to " genteel foUy.*' 

It is hard if the actress is not ** quite a 
picture,'* after the ąuantity of paint she has 
expended* 
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It is useles» my closing my eyes in travel- 
ling away from home, — I cannot shut out 
remembrance. 

It is most untrue that " Love is blind ;" — I 
see Emma in every thing floating before my 
eyes : Love is a very Argus. 

Let the doubter remember this : it is not 
the glorious sun that causes the shadow, but 
his own dark body, which comes hetween the 
sun and his care — the earth. 

She cannot be touched by slander, — she 
moves among her accusers, like the moon 
amongst the clouds. 

I asked where my friend was, — ańd silence 
answered my ąuestion. 

Friendship is the poetry of the soul. 

I wagę no war with puny scribblers. To 
strike so Iow an object with my hand, I must 
stoop. 

Talent is like a torch, which, if you direct 
its iight upwards^ it increases in brightness ; 
but, if you tam it to the earth, it perishes 
altogether. 
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How can I have a bad feeling in my heartr 
when my heart isfulL of you ? 

We cali every one who goes to church, 
pious ; and who gives away money, charitable : 
we jiidge of the meńts of the work by the 
cover. 

We argue, it seems, that as " Giving away 
is not charity," " charity is, not giving away." 

The Atheist talks of your easiness of belief* 
The increduloiŁS man trusts in the foors sneer; 
the credulouSf in the Word which has stood the 
**rockof ages." 

The magie drclcy to the glutton, is the 
round of beef, 

In our vanity we exalł our very tńces to 
virłues. The wizard Self''love raises demls, 

Vice is the whetstone which sharpena 
Time^s scythe, 

The slanderous author writes with a coaL 

"Theproper study of mankind is man." 
What! would you give him such a bad book 
to rfead ? 
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We have in England three classes,— the 
laborer, the merchant, the aristocrat: our 
nation is diyided, like Guinea, into the grain^ 
the gold, and the ivory diyisions. 

In eigkteen feet Dryden would fain cram 
in 145, as the cruel wretches did in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. 

I love the rushlight, which burns only for 
me, morę than the sun, which shines on mil- 
lions, and gladdens perhaps the heart of him 
who would prey upon my life-blood. 

" What dire events from trivial causes 
spring !" A word, a look, has bathed a world 
in blood : how hard is it to find the source of 
the Nile, that overflows Egypt ! 
I The best monument over the good man Ms 
the earth, that brings up the sweet spring flow- 
ers ; and the best tears over him, the tears of 
the sky, which fali, as his fell, only to bless 
and fertilize ! 

It is bad, in reading the Bibie, to give up a 
text directly, and say " it is above my finite 
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comprehension ;*' we should rather jsay, as may 
be said to every one, '' I will not let thee gOy 
except thou bless me*** 

It is no use our saying ^* we are religious/' 
if we do not show it. St. PauPs companions, 
though they heard not the voice; by the light 
which they saw, they knew that he was fa- 
Youred by heaven. 

We would indeed appear to think the road 
of saWation d^narrow one; — onlybroad enough 
for one person to travel in. 

Beware of Polly'8 eyes ! those free blacks 
are tyrants, trying immediately to make slaves. 

The motto of the King of Bohemia is the 
motto of fallen, degraded human naturę, — '* / 
serte,** 

'* If you sleep not, tell us one of your sto- 
ries :" I should imagine many of our duli re- 
lators would not need that reservation. 

The witty jokes on the rank of his lowly- 
bom love, and the tears of his lady-relatives 
tohiro, sufliciently prove thathe will go through 
^r^ and water for her. 
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"The proper distance/' I wish my noisy 
free fńend to keep, is the distance between 
his house and minę. 

The way of salvation is quite as open to the 
rich as the poor : the road to heayen is broad 
enough for carriages. 

A place where there was no bidding good- 
bye, — no bright eyedimmed, or turned away — 
would, from those things only, be a heaven. 

Every one would live above their income 
now : many men besides Edward the First, 
have had to mark their wife*s journey by 
crosses. 

Your liberty-men will tell you, that he who 
will not speak up for freedom ought to be 
imprisoned. 

I wonder not that Louis XVL and Charles I. 
lost their heads : I only wonder they missed 
them. 

The 7oice of naturę is the only yoice that 
cannot speak blasphemy. 

Of the poetry of many a seribe in the 
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" Farthing Mag^zine'* we have a summary in 
Goldsmith : ** He used to say that Croaker 
rhymed to Joker, and then we used to laugh 
— poor Dick !" 

How miserable is the glutton, who sells his 
birthright of cleanliness for a mess ofpottage, 

The bolting glutton literally eats his bread 
in the sweat of his brow. 

To eleyate a weak, fluctuating man to the 
Ministry, shows that those in power dneforced 
** to raise the wind," 

After Emma left me, I almost envied the 
blind man who groped by me : he could not 
see the book kept open no longer by the 
smallest of fingers ; the song her eye rested 
not now upon ; and every little darkness that 
her smile had madę light. There certainly is 
a smell of a going-away morning, a raw chill- 
ing smell ; and a look m the day, that makes 
us envy the corrupted dead we walk upon, — 
the head on every tombstone seems to laugh 
at us, " You łive on," 
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Akenside described the pleasures that he 
did not know. 

I was reading a poem on Hope*s pleasures 
the other day, and found one pleasure the 
author did not mention,~.the ** pleasure of 
hoping'* I was soon coming to the end. 
Alas ! all its pleasures are untrue. The poem 
was the hope delayed that makes the heart 
sick. 

"Whatareyou sighing for?" you should 
rather ask me, what am I not sighing for ? 

After Emma left me, I certainly found, (in 
spite of all philosophy may say,) that there 
was such a thing in naturę as a yacuum. 

The wedding-ring is a fairy ring, with joys 
that always sport in its magie circle. 

I often fancy the mighty poet partook 
partly of the blessing he desired, — to drink of 
" Lethe*s fabled stream," for he has ąuite/or- 
gotten that many of his ideas are literally 
copied, 

After the public confession of his faults, he 
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stands as innocent as Pilate, after he had 
washed his hands. 

Alas ! the signs of our times are the signs of 
the drinking-shops. 

Though woman's life is a frail thready yet 
must I needs rest the whole of my heart upon 
it. 

Many men make their ignorance public and 
conspicuous, they push it before our eyes : — 
this is the ^* darkness visible** of Milton. 

'^ Do not laugh at me." It is hard certainly 
to give us at once the spur and the check. 

The elegance of the wife is the downfal of 
the husband : when £ve iirst exercised ^^her 
taste,** Paradise ceased to be Paradise. 

In the Paradise of Ignorance bad authors 
are like Adam and £ve» — naked, and not 
ashamed: let them but once eat of the tree of 
knowledge, and they will ąuickly try to hide 
themselves. 

Eve got her desserł after dinner. 

'' Good things are put into smali parcels/' 
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The best works of mathematicians are their 
shortesty by just so many pages. 

Religion makes a blessing to the Christian 

of the afflictions and the tears that destroy 

other men ; as the same waters that over' 

whelmed the EgyptianSy to the believers 

formed a wali of safety. 

The Papers announce truły one thing at 
public dinners: ''The Chairman was then 
drunkJ* 

Marriage is exactiy opposite, very often, to 
the instruction on a door : the latter is ^^Knock 
and ring,* the former, **jRiw5r .and then knock.*' 

The beggar will inyariably lie to make up 
his story. Necessity is certainly the mother 
of Invention, 

I neyer believe in the modesty of the bad 
man: the murderer*s cheek is too deeply 
dyed in blood to show a blush. 

If a man would write a play, and make the 
murderer a fool, and the seducer a booby, the 
stage might become a morał instructor : but 
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as long as the assassin is attractive for his 
diabolical soliloąuies, and the paramour for 
his naiv€łe and ringlets, the morał at the eon- 
clusion is not read, nor regarded. 

I have seen, in my short life, Ministers going 
on in Office, bungling and bungling, and get- 
ting out of one mistake only by jumping into 
another : 

** And when they saw their eyes were out, 

With all tbeir migbt and main, 
Tbey jump'd into another bedge. 

And scratcbed them in again.'* 

The mother had lost her son at sea, and she 
could not help thinking how exceedingly yain 
it was to draw Hope leaning upon an anchor. 

It would appear in all ages to have been 
out of fashion for women to understand a dead 
tong^e. 

To the Christian, the week has seven days 
of rest. 

In speaking the dead languages the pro- 
fessor '* thńce siew the slain," 
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The hypocrite's tears, being not pure water, 
falling on the recording angePs writing, make 
the deeper biot. 

Men in office have proved that if "know- 
ledge is power/' power certainly is not know- 
ledge. 

Our treadmiil seems now used to ** grind the 
faces" of our houseless poor. 

A bad man cannot make himself look white 
instead of black by endeavoring to appear so : 
he only looks like a negro in the leprosy. 

The many geniuses of private life, the 
Shakspeares of circles, are ** great,'' only as 
long as that word is followed by the ^^un^ 
known/^ 

The bad tragic actor stamps, and rayes, and 
bawls: he literally appeals much morę to the 
head than to the heart. 

Our way of living now is much morę rui- 
nous to time than the simplicity of our fathers : 
we lose many days by changing old into new 
style. 
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The wheel of fortunę is cruel: it is a Cathe- 
rine ivheel. 

The grasshopper, the emblem of glee and 
]iveliness, is rightly pntoutside the £xchange! 

What can we say of those who go about 
our land raising up sedition and ill-feeling ? 
What is bad enough for those political incen- 
diaries who set ourvillage komes onfire? The 
liberty they ery out for is the liberty of the 
hycena. 

The desperate man, resohedon suicide, ties 
the knot in his handkerchief to gain forgetful- 
ness, and not remeińbrance. 

The spirit of Sheridan I should rejoice to 
see, in the place of his former greatness. 

There shall be unwersal love as long as I 
have a tongue to raił at its opponents. 

When a man " givesus his honor" so freely, 
it is natural to enquire, ''Is it yours togive? 

Every thing iavely in naturę raises my mind 
to high and holy thought; — the sublime and 
the beautiful I find inseparable. 
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The ages of man are like the ages of the 
world : first, the rich in happiness» łhe golden 
age; then the *^pur€ siher" time of early 
youth; then the brass age of manly confi- 
dence ; and last of al], the słern iron age, that 
bows us to the ground. 

He thought ** he thought ;'* — but he was 
mistaken. 

"Get something, (advisers say,) such as 
casting up sums, or copying letters, " to oc- 
cupy his mind,*' What a conception of the 
mind of man, which would grasp the stars in 
its ambition ! 1 have drudged : my eye, my 
common sense, has been with the twos and 
threes, but my mindy like the dove, has found 
no resłing-place on all the earth, 

The aged Christian fell asleep upon a win- 
tery night, and woke upon a spring morning, 

I have ever found the first stage on the road 
to virtue is, into the country. 

Tears are binding, uniting. Two drops of 
water will invariably raingle together and 
blend into one. 
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''Treat your friend as if he may one day be 
your enemy" — only, in never tuming your 
back upon him. 

The king who, from his power, despises his 
people, says, in fact, *'I am secure, being 
raised above the wave,'* — and cuts the only 
plank he rests upon. 

He praises virtue, — and bows to himself. 

O ! wicked Chantry ! you might make a 
Christian fali down and worship a stone. 

Religion is life's nightingale, singing sweet- 
est when all other songsters are become mute. 

Woman is hard-hearted to those, often, who 
love her most: she might defy Shylock to ex- 
act his bond from the most morłal part of 
her. 

Experience of the world might teach us to 
be fools. 

There are no patriots no w. Nonę of your 
radicals and blasphemers will die — for the good 
of their country. 

I cannot think my lines on Emma bad, 
s/ijce s//e calied them forth. 
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On yiewing the many yirtues of childhood, 
I cannot refrain sighing, like Xerxes, to think 
that in a few years there will not be one of 
this noble band remaining. 

Our little patriots, like little birds, only 
open their mouths so wide, — for something to 
be put in, to stop them. 

Cant resembles a young wife married to an 
ancient husband : she weds religion, looking 
forward to live by his death. 

AU young things are greedy : the " touch*' 
of a child is invariably " the touch oftaste'* 

AU the joys of a pipę I hołd to be smoke. 

The spendthrift makes his house a picture, 
and then tears it up. 

When I was rich, my friends all came to 
spend " a long day^ with me : however, as 
soon as it got dusky they went away. 

The stake that eyery man has in his native 
.land is the stake that incloses his own fields. 

It is very curious that the day my friend 
leaves me, I always find to be the 21st of 
Jnne. 
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Alas! Passion can easiiy ieap oyer Sense*s 
five''barred gate. 

AU malice sinks before Jackson's: like 
Aaron's, his serpent swallows up all the other 
serpents. 

"Talk" is a great thing; as with the Greci- 
ans, what are set up now as oracles, are in 
reality but empły brazen vessels. 

The doubter seizes hołd of Reason^s light^ 
and puts it out, 

The wooden walls of England are souncUng- 
boards. 

Alas! our consciences are not so fortunate 
asPilate: to them their ąuestion of "What is 
truth?" cannot remain unanswered. 

If we are all miserable on earth, let us bind 
ourselves closely together with our iron chain. 

Some men's minds only ascend to heayen, 
when they are thinking of larks for a pie. 

Those walls of the heart, good resolutions, 
like the walls of Jericho, fali down before the 
shoutings of the multitude. 
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• 

He is the most industrious fellow in being 
idle. 

How generous are our advisers: they give 
komuch, and will not take anythingin return. 

Liberty — the tyrant of the soul ! 

An absent friend is the best instructor to 
teach us to pray. 

Tears of babies are the first-born of a nu- 
merous race. 

It is hard to swallow a word of unkindness 
from a friend: could I do so, it would lie 
heavy at my chest, 

The "road to health"* is a. foot-path, 

The rich rogue's famę is conspicuous oniy 

from being written on so black a ground. 

The bread of affliction is our '* cołtage 
bread.*' 

The braggart surely is innocent ; he swears 
by nothing, swearing only ** by his honor." 

The bad man gains the end of life, and 
finds it deatK 

It is a very wrong expression to briog 
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tidin^ ot miseries and of crimeSy and cali it 
news, 

The Members meet and laugh. In this 
they certainly do not represent their con- 
stituents. 

There are some beings so degraded they 
would willingly wear a chalUf — could they by 
doing so get a gold eyeglass to attach to it. 

The stupid great man, like a clown, oniy 
gets up — ^to tumbie down. 

The bad speaker resembles Captain Parry ; 
he goes a very long way, and only ends his 
journey because he cannot get any further. 

I dislike to see a man rise to say he's 
** proud," and then stumble: it proves, how- 
ever, that pride will haye a fali. 

Many an author, on every subject of petty 
and short-lived importance, hopes that his 
book shall last for eternity: the only reason 
for his trust, that I can find, being, his book 
has no end! 
There are many men who would kill three 
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horses, in their anxiety to attend a meeting 
against cruelty to animals. 

The good man in his raging fever cannot 
surely lack water, for his relative*s eyes can 
supply him abundantly. 

Against the enemy, bad health, I strongly 
adyise you to " take the field.'' 

Cain was the first boy who had the school 
virtue of emulation. 

The pious parent, like the ostrich, com- 
mitted her young to the dust, knowing the 
Source of Light would bring it into life and 
ghry. 

The boasted light of reason and of naturę 
is shown sufficiently in the glare of conąuered, 
burning cities, and widows' funeral piles. 

Man holds his head erect towards the 
heayens — not to gazę upon the glorious sky, 
but to avoid noticing those he thinks two 
shades below him. 

• It is little good for a man to say he be- 
lieves, if his life speaks Atheism. 

w 
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The uniyersal Levellers have at any ratę 
succeeded in degrading the Majesty of Man. 

The sun rises in his might often to show 
murderers their victim morę distinctly. 

The precept of health is a maxim that he 
łhat runs may read, 

It is right that the same country which 
produces gold should produce drugs — the 
bane and the antidote. 

The good patriot sets our minds on fire, 
only like the sun does the sky, by bright- 
ening and irradiating them. 

In the churchyard is the philosopher's 
stone. 

** A great book is a great evil." Books 
resemble Russia, the largest — are the most 
scantily peopled. 

The husband does not mind his wife having 
the last word, — if that word be the echo of 
his wit. 

I wonder any one should say that the 
indecent libel flags in interest as you ad- 
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vance; I am surę I liked the end of the book 
much better than the heginning. 

The Bibie — the " good fellow's" complete 
" Jest Book," and Boon Companion*s " Vade 
Mecum." 

How can I haye a happy idea of Eternity, 
when the only just emblem I ever found 
of it was my aunt Mary's anecdote? — or 
perhaps a foors joke, without end or point. 

Never trust to any thing except what you 
see: even truth — lies at the bottom of the 
well. 

Worship of a made-up beauty is indeed 
idolatry: sińce, in worshipping her, we really 
adore wood and cork. 

We cannot be good except by our co- 
operation : the morning dew that fertilizes the 
field rises from the very field it blesses. 

The thinker on Nature's works may, like 
Pharaoh's daughter, find wisdom in the 
bulrushes. 

There is so much softness, and so much 
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injury, in his mouth, that you might fancy he 
had fed on the wilderness farę of locusts and 
honey, 

" What do all his arguments come to?" 
— Seventeen pages. 

It is a pity that it does not strike our 
noblesse, that vice is the most common thing 
there is. 

It does not need the Bibie to tell us of an 
Atheist or a Deluge: the world affbrds us 
sufficient proofs of both, in the destructions 
they have caused. 

Many a man studies the Bibie to leara 
blasphemy. 

Woman*s modesty is the sword which 
guards Paradise. 

Men lose their independence for luxuries 
— sacrificing their birthright to gain morę 
food. 

The funeral of our benefactor is at hand. 
Ring out your mournful knell! our tree is 
dry and bare, our sun has looked farewell, 
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our nłght is black as misery. Ring out your 
joyful strain ! our tree shall bloom once morę, 
our sun shall rise again, our day smiie in 
double glory. If tears could bring him back 
again to happiness, I would weep affliction 
dry ; if but to worldly care and sufFering, I 
would not, with one drop, soii his robę of 
glory. 

I think of the land of my Father as a land 
of never-varying affection ; I muse on the 
land of my bosom friend of old, as a land of 
hearts united : alas ! that I ought to think of 
thee as a land once my father* s, as the country 
of broken friendship and deceiving treachery. 

The box at the play is too often Pandora's 
box. 

Charity tells the tale that she hopes " no 
one will mention.** 

Being contented with the state of life we 
are in, is a virtue we may share in common 
with the sług and the idiot. 

I hate the punishments of soldiers and 
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ors for petty misdemeanors and trifiing 

fis : — when the mariner'8 possession geto 

n nine paints of the law. 

The point of honor is the point of a thom. 

The conceited man " knows himself ;" — but 
t is oniy a bowing acguaintance. 

Put nothing into one scalę and a dandy 
into the other, and he will weigh down by 
just 80 much as the weight of his shirt-pin. 

The meddling interferer in all men's matters 
is happy in this — łhaŁ he forgets himself. 

Those who now bring their tithes to the 
ancient church have a tonę of bitterness and 
lurking dislike in speaking of her, which 
makes me doubt, though the hand be the 
meat-ofFering hand of Esau, there is cause 
for the yenerable parent to fęar the yoice is 
the deceiying voice of him who is rightly 
named Jacob. 

It is lucky that the talented libertine can 
so well '^ digest bis thoughts:" — they would 
make any one else sick. 
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There is a taste that relishes mental 
cabbage. 

The only tree of Liberty in Europę is the 
gallows-tree. 

It is much morę common to rave of love 
than to feel it : the affection of the breałh is 
a much morę common complaint than łhe 
affection of the heart, 

How disgraceful it is to read of a set of 
men meeting together, successful in getting 
green peas at five guineas per peck, and for 
this good łuck humbly chanting out " Non 
nobis D ominę /" 

The fool is the most successful of ali men 
at an argument, for he has a most efFectual 
silencer of your reasonings in his vacant 
countenance. 

Man can make the pedant — the warrior 
—the king; but only God can make the 
man, 

The pig^tailed man makes fun of himself 
behind his back. 
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I can bear with a madman's noise ; I 
cannot bear with a simpleton's twaddle. The 
stream of water on my head does not injure 
me : the constant drop by drop, is a certain 
and cruel deathr 

The purity of woman has ever been with 
me the cause of love. My Venus must ńse 
from the sea, 

I heard a deceased being mourned over. 
** Poor fellow!" it was said, " to die — away 
from all his friends" That appears to me 
the very reason there was no cause for pity , 

A coąuette resembles Medusa: we see in 
her curls only captivation, till wisdom turns 
them into serpents. 

If I adore your heart, I fali down to a 
stone. 

I cannot be thought a singular writer in 
praising James Montgomery : I can only be 
speaking every man's thoughts. 

Adam and Eve tasted of the famous ** tree 
of Liberty.'* 
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Dr. Johnson's works are all Dictionaries ; 
as there is not in them a single word but has 
its meaning, 

The good man finds no remembrance of his 
kindnesses till on his tomb. Both in life and 
death his charities are wriłten upon stone. 

It is astonishing to read the gross flatteries 
we meet with in every churchyard. Cannot 
the sight even of death deter the relatives 
from lying? 

Surely it is somewhat hard if the conąueror 
cannot gain immortality, after haying sent so 
very many to it. 

The only słrokes of cleverness in his ma- 
nuscript are those which run through what he 
has formerly written. 

The elegist proves himself to have been 
a friend to the deceased, — in not writing his 
poem till after his patron^s death, 

How do we go along with the author of 
many a tragic novel! — he sighs through the 
book, and so do we. 
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We judge of religion by the liyes of its 
professors, instead of judging of the lives of 
its professors by religion. 

We play with our faith like children with 
a toy; it is yery fine, but we long to see 
what is in it: we break it, find nothing by 
doing so; and, by this foolish action, destroy 
all the happiness it before affbrded us. 

Adyice appears to bless him that gives 
much morę than him that receives: and so 
also does the wish of kindness. 

A great many write their names in the 
book of human life, and merely make a 
biot, 

Good resolution — the mountain that brings 
forth the mouse! 

He places a great yalue on good deeds, — he 
keeps his charity locked up. 

He sought solitudCf and only found himself 
alone. 

It is true in society, as well as in the merę 
fact, we all look liłłle in our neighbours eyes. 
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In the see-saw gamę of competition, I owe 
my ńse entirely to the heamness of my oppo- 
nent. 

The M.P. often stands for the country as a 
godfather for his godchild, — only to ^'promise 
and vow." 

BoswelFs jokes are the shadows of John- 
son's; six times as long, but without the sub- 
Stańce. 

A man who exposes his country 's weakness 
always exposes his own. 

Like smali writers, the avaricious man 
would put the Ten Commandments and the 
Belief in the compass of a shilling. 

With Newton-like discoveries to make, and 
Howard-like acts to perform, man sits down, 
and declares ** he has nothing to do" 

Your radical patriots are glad to see the 
waters troubled, as they have all something 
in view for the first injured stepper-in to gain, 

What is the dulness of that man's mind 
who gazes all night upon a heaven that would 

5 
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tura Atheists pious, and butchers, poets ; and 
only gains the knowledge that one star is a 
little farther off than he expected it to be. 

The oath is the fooVs comma, — coming in 
whenever there is a pause. 

The pbilosopher soars, like Graham, above 
the earth, and all he does, from his elevation, 
is to throw a little dust down into our eyes. 

It is beautiful to gazę on woman as a sof- 
tener, a mediator, a peacemaker : — to behold 
the wife's mouth taking, like the Britisk 
Queen'Sy the poison from her husband^s arm. 

What need is there now for man to live to 
a patriarchal age ? He has managed to eon- 
centrate all vice into seventy years. 

In church they need chanting, — they singa 
requiem over dead devotion. 

Scoffers make texts crooked, — by twisting 
them. 

No man wages war with a fool : thus of 
old the goose presetn)ed the Capitol. 

Like the devil with Job, so are we with our 
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time, — ^we can make it miserable and weary : 
alas ! we have not łhe power to destroy it. 

Every court of justice has its Judases — 
hetraying with a kiss, 

Every thing is ruled and domineered over 
in this world ; tyranny reigns from the least 
to the greatest : this is the endless chain of 
being. 

The man who gazes on a noisy idiot, or 
reads a duli philosophical pamphlet, will own 
how false is the idea that ^' pity is akin to 
love.'* 

A handsomely bound, but duli book, resem- 
bles the dead, lying in state. 

It is a sad pity that harmony so divine as 
Lord Byron*s should have been exercised, 
like St. Cecilia's, in drawing back angels 
from heaven. 

The robę of charity is generally large 
enough to be able to make cloaks also for a 
little pride, and a little hypocrisy. 

Of all the tedious women in the world, one 
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• 

who tells her dreams is the worst. O^ that 
sleep really were a state of forgetfulness! 

We are resolved the Catholics shall not 
take from us " our religion," and so we have 
nonę : the best security against being robbed, 
is to carry no money about you. 

In the book of many men's lives we read, 
"he was bom," and "he died:" the interye- 
ning part may be put in parentheses. 

There is no imperative to use to "my- 
self." 

Yoltaire resembled a leopard : all his beau- 
ties consisted in his społs. 

Our famę and reputation we sacrifice at far 
less than the eost price. 

The woman of fashion, whoma/eaMercan 
raise, must be very little indeed. 

Time resembles my maiden aunt: as long 
as she is in front, she is the prettiest girl alive ; 
but, as soon as we overtake, and look at her 
fully, she is a painted and broken damę. 

Prosperity and adversity are alike sent in 
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mercy : the proyince of the blasting lightning 
and the balmy shower is the same, — to cool 
and fertilize. 

This is the difiereDce between common pride 
and ^^proper pride:" the common pride is 
that which belongs to the body of mankind ; 
proper pride what belongs only to the one 
identical individual speaking. 

A rag that belonged to her, I can well eon- 
ceiye making a book of tenderness ! 

My friends show a proper confidence in my 
afiection; — as all the presents they give me 
are what only affection could make yaluable ! 

In attempting to separate, as is so often 
done, reason and religiony we put asunder 
what God lasisjoined together, 

Those who draw me a ghost free from 
earthly ąualities, do away with all his terrors : 
his shadowy hand cannot now separate the 
father from the child, nor his spiritual mouth 
eat costly viands for which his country pays. 

Surely the English cannot be blamed for 
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forsaking the cusŁoms of their ancestors : still 
is there the painting of the ancient Britons, 
and the debauchery of the early ages. 

We should surely lock morę carefully into 
the eonduct and abilities of our school- 
masters. It is hardly safe to give the acom, 
the seed of what will be £ngland*s glory, to 
the keeping of the hogs, 

Alas! sad experience has taught every 
poor man to sign a cross, as the mark of 
himself. 

Łet me not swear by Emma's charms, for 
they are ever yarying. 

The author does indeed show us a "curious 
coincidence/' not that "one man lost his 
leg, and his brother tired himself in dancing;" 
but that he can be such a ninny as to 
relate it. 

Do men think there is only beauty enough 
in the world for one, that they must needs 
present their mistress with the charms they 
have rohhed others of ? 
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We cannot look back, and view the mingled 
career of folly and vice we have run, without 
having our heads tumed. 

My cousin boasts that he rises at five : and 
is there any thing to show for it? No! — then 
he merely glories he has fooled away morę 
hours than we have. It is useless to rise 
with the lark, if we rise not with her to 
heaven, 

Let us learn wisdom from conversation with 
all ranks, the labourer and the beggar: there 
is no degradation in stooping thus, sińce we 
stoop only to gather pearls. 

There are morę killed by intemperance 
than by the sword: grape^shoi is effective 
ammunition. 

I delight to visit the scenę of my school- 
days— only to feel "they can*t keep me 
now." 

I really am surprised that Narcissus could 
reject Echo, when she repeated every thing 
he uttered. 
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If the world's commeDdation is all we look 
to, it is a yery shadow. The sneeze shall 
gain the blessing the widow*s dried-up tear 
could not. 

Men do a mean act, and then boast of it 
as clever : if they will skin a flint, must they 
show me their choice coUection of skins? 

The crier knows he would gain no at- 
tention, even though he spake to us of the 
child we had lost^ unless he commenced by 
assenting to us, 

£very man calls his own erroneous idea 
the light of reason ; and the voice of folly, 
the Yoice of naturę. 

Truth is not dead ! — Why do people go to 
public sights, but to be able to say trult/, 
they were there ? They look as miserable as 
patience whilst they are at them, and haye 
nothing to relate about them afterwards. 

We generally ** hope," when we are certain 
all is right. Hope was only found after all 
the evils were departed. 
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Bashfulness is the greatesŁ of all charms ; 
modest, retiring girls, truły, " like Parthians, 
wound us whilst they fiy,*^ 

He is not in very seyere grief, who can be 
put "in mind of the loved object" by a 
picture or a trinket. 

A man's grinning at his own jokes, like 
that of the skuli of Yorick, makes no one 
mock it, 

** Tongues madę before teeth ;" — evidenced 
by the critics, who show ho w much raore fa- 
miliar and easy it is for them to bark than bite. 

The argument a dinner-speaker always lays 
down at the commencement of his oration is, 
that he is " quite unąualified;" — and his 
speech proves his argument correct. 

He goes round, and tells every one of his 
enemy* s offences; — and then addSj " But I 
forgive him.*' 

The light of reason has burned many a 
man^sfingers, 

If the uniyersal receiver would come 
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Hberally forward, he could soon wipe ofF the 
national debt. Every man has a " little bill" 
to make up— yet where lurks the lucky 
creditor? 

The sinecurist says to the beggar, " Go, 
and work." 

" Luxury," it has been said, ** is the mother 
of arts and sciences:'' if so, she is a mother 
who spoils ker children, 

Every one, I should think, will own the 
** blessing of sight," who has sight to read 
Steele's Essay on the subject. 

Kindness, taken internally, is the best 
medićine. 

In man's life, " pride goes before, and 
shame follows after;" — the one **to come" 
— the other the sad reality. 

'' I leave him to himself,'' kindly says the 
relation, when he knows that the subject of 
his speech is going to fali. 

It really is now become a curiosity to see 
'* milkfrom the cov)J' 
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We guestion our consciences, but we have 
too much business to transact in the world to 
wait for an answer. 

A woman's improving her attractions by 
confidence, is like putting brandy to water : 
we increase the spirit, but by just so much 
do we diminish thepurity. 

Alas! in going to parties, women crowd 
on every ornament they have got but one, 
and that — the highest, they leave, as only fit 
for hoihe — the ornament of modesty. 

It is too bad to be able to find no subject 
of conyersation but the weather, over and 
oyer again: has not the subject itself set us 
an example of change ? 

Always flatter a man on that quality in 
which he is deficient: his good parts need no 
untruths; the weakest parł always reąuires 
the most support. 

Adversity tries us, and the world pro- 
nounees us ** guilty.'* 

If a foolish man could but once be madę to 
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hear his own foUy, he might get better, — as 
the heayy sleeper is wakened by his o¥m 
snoring. 

The noisy fellow thinks he plays the fool : 
we think that it is not acting. 

I cannot bear to see a talented woman 
making pets of puppies and puppets; the 
reason why I do not love your dog is, that I 
do love you. 

Riches, that we build our pride upon, are 
but Iow honors : the showiest palące has the 
lowest foundation, — far below the comnum 
surface. 

The man who can only reply by force to 
an argument, resembles St. Denis, who car- 
ried his head in his hand, 

Theologians often go so deep in the stream 
of knowledge, they słrike upon the ground. 

He has madę his bounty conspicuous ^—^ouly 
by bringing up orphans to tell it, 

Barrington, recounting the pleasures of 
roguery, resembles the sweep, who lived on 
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the smell of the dinner he had not łhe power 
to partake of. 

There is much feeling in industry, of idle- 
ness: we occupy ourselyes in the hope of a 
vacant time coming, by our exertions dow; 
and also to rest from haying the weight of 
our own thoughts to bear. 

Surely Members should fight their coun- 
try* s hatłles welly — haying so many rehearsals 
amongst themselyes. 

O, Ostentation, how great is thy sway! 
The retired tallow-chandler's purse is so 
heavy, " he cannot walk." 

We are neyer contented: the rich man 
always compares much with morę. 

We ought to give much to get into power, 
if merely for the priyilege of promising. 

Eyery sixpence you take from him, you 
ęxact Shyhck^s bond. 

That there may be no doubt of his sabbath- 
breaking, he puts three witnesses behind his 
carriage. 
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The cup of life has a great sediment at the 
conclusion. 

Absence neyer extingiiishes friendship. The 
loss of fortunę is the last thing to make us 
cease from sighing for it; our complaint is^ 
not that we **see bad days,** but that "we 
have seen good ones." 

How eloąuent is silencei Amongst the other*s 
noise and blasphemy, a man's silence tells us 
his hirthy his education, and his disposition. 

The man will be yarying and fickle, who 
lives entirely upon the approbation of men. 
The same animal who was said to suhsist upon 
air, was also said to change its colors con- 
tinually. 

The death-bell of the Christian, is the 
Sabbath beli. 

The searcher into Naturę' s secrets writes a 
lengthy book, merely, like my correspondent, 
to say " he has nothing to say." 

T read ***'s book, and can therefore speak : 
— thus do we gain wisdom by sorrow. 
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Wisdom is gained from the book of afflic- 
tion : this is a book we wish our neighbour 
sbould read, and tell us all about it. 

Domitian, had he lived lately in France, 
would have been a first-rate medical pro- 
fessor — a scientific philosopher. Science there 
appears to be synonimous with cruelty. 

Every man has friends ready to participate 
in his prosperity. What formerly were called 
cannibals, are now called cousins. 

Every man would have the " key of Heaven" 
— a patent key. 

We should take care of the bad language 
we use before woods and children — the 
echo of our own words may return back to 
us. 

It is a pity the Iow author*s schoolmaster 
impressed not on him, not to biot his book, 

Resignation is a cloak against the storm, 
which we do not use in bad weather, for feat 
it may spoil. 

In life^s book, the necessity for a second 
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editton is shown by the inaccurades oj 
first. 

The mistakes in the author*s book lu* 
furnish him with a subject for a second yoI 

In preaching and in speaking, the * 
word in conclusion" is never "finis:" — 
is as long a space between going and gof 
in an aucłioneers oration ! 

It is surprising to see how our little { 
dote magnifies. After a year, our m 
offspring will beso grown, its ownfathe\ 
not know it again. 

The sagę looks upon all the world a 
sons, — but only shows it by dictating to t 

We read the libellous book against a 
man, but not his yindication. The fai 
entertaining, but the explanation is tedi( 

Oh! how the shallow-brained deligl 
deal in mystery! It gives an air of ira 
ance! — even pigsties look grand in 2ifog 

We are all grateful ; if writing a lett 
fiattery, or saying " how we feel," is grati 
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We pay the debt of obligation hy a paper 
currency. 

The un-necessary words an author puls in 
his book are sufficient to compose a pamphlet 
against him. 

The first page in the book of life is a 
blanky for the giver to write his name in. No 
high rebeilious thoughts against keaven at that 
first hour of the day ! 

If the Vox PopuH be the Vox Dei, it is when 
he speaks in his anger, — as in the destroy- 
ingearthq«ake,orthe;endingwhirlwind. 

Why do we leave our own home for plea- 
sure ? We wander in a for^^n barren land, 
forsaking the motker*s hosom, — that landflow' 
ing wiłh milk and honey. 

I have not quite wasted or lost my chiid- 
hood. I bless heaven for the love I still have 
for plain bread and plain water. 

We shall never, by any good acting, make 
a figurę on the stage of life, if we enter with 
a fali. 
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The spiteful man says, " The poor lamb i 
very innocent, — but he is very good food." 

Alas! Jackson has no possibility of shofv 
ing kindness to his inferiors, 

The right height for a man, Le. the heigł 
of the speaker: — a gawk, above him; 
pigmy, below him. 

He considers his boasted reason a gift, — nc 
to be given away. 

If we wanted to know how bad must be th 
condition of the slares, we have only got t 
reflect that men are their own masters. 

The terrors of death are childisk. Tł 
death-bed lis but the Saturday night whic 
precedes Sunday. 

It is enough to cause the laugh, to see tł: 
philosopher, ass-like, eating thistles. 

He is really most steady in his constai 
fluctuations. 

The eyes I love are those which shine liii 
the light of the glow-worm, — to direct; am 
not like that of the fire,— to destroy. 
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Perseverance can be a vice. By it, Napo- 
leon gained the Alps, and Jem Hodges the 
gallows. 

There are not many letters in the language 
of the heart. 

Why is there not universal harmony and 
friendship ? Every man associates only with 
the ólite. 

Constancy is not avirtue, if it be constancy 
in vice, The bod shilling boasts it is not 
liable to change. 

The drunkard we certainly always appear 
to think a dry fellow. He is most pleasant 
when he is not himself, 

£very one is against the man above him. 
The cup that runs over we pronounce leaky. 

How many think evading a ąuestion is 
answering it. To a charge, we often elear our 
throaty instead of our conscience. 

She speaks the book of the heart, the others 
copy her : the value is in the original, not n 
the reprints. 
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The good man braves not deałk, becaus 
he understands it, 

I would not, in matters of principle, hav 
a foors breath blow out my hraijis, 

The easy goodnatured man has every kin< 
word for the poor, except " take" 

We plentifully give away our advice, with 
out remembering the old maxim, " Be ju$ 
before you are generous. 

It is a barbarous rule, that there is no poin 
of honor but the point of our sword. 

The blush is the only colour art canno 
paint. 

Retrospection is the beautiful backgroum 
in the vi€w of human life, 

I admire gentility in a hovely and simplicit; 
in a palące. I can see no charm in '^simpli 
city" in a cottage : it is applauding him fo 
his " airy" dress, who has no coat to put on. 

Let us in all things advance boldly : befon 
us is the air, behind us is the dust. 

Life is not the summer scenę youth paint 
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it. It is at a distance only that heaven ap- 
pears to meet earth. 

The first word of naturę is its parent's name* 

We speak of the vices of our youth, only 
to shew the difFerence in us now ; as the two 
glasses of water in the River Company's win- 
dow display the filth, only to point out how 
well it is filtered away. 

The man who says ** I have the right to 
speak, and I will speak," tries the power of 
might against right. 

AU Bosweirs notes to Johnson*s speeches 
are merely notes of admiration ! 

Why speaks not now the once-talking 
Radical ? He carCt speak now, — his mouth is 
Juli, 

Every man respects his mother's opinion, 
— for she thinks well of him. 

Our secret we use like a curious bird ; we 
will not let him escape, but we will just 
show him ahout to our friends, 

The Londoner puts " arf' for *' hearł,'* 
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The kind raiser of ploughboys and pantry- 
keepers, generously shows that he does not 
consider talent necessary to make a great man. 

The poor should know their proper place, 
— and not come to the rick marCs door. 

If ** life is a jest," it is a joke with a very 
poi n ted end. 

To-morrow is the skadow that to-day casts. 

There are two sides in politics, — not count- 
ing the side of yirtue. 

A consoling friend is the greatest enemy in 
sorrow. We generally wake up sorrow, by 
asking if it is not asleep now ? 

Those who assure us there never is a rosę 
•without a thorn, forget that there is often a 
thorn without a rosę. 

*' Be content with your lot,*' is the maxim 
of the mouth-filled man. 

Many people cali that " heavenly musie," 
which is only so because it is loud enough to 
reach the skies. 

Death is a magnificent painter : his two 
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pictures — a weeping Mother, and an upturned 
Eye. 

No man writes in favour of the Aristocracy 
who cannot spell the word. 

He must be fond of the childhood he rayes 
of : he tries to make himself as much like one 
of that stage of life as possible. 

A thanksgiying is the most efFectual prayer. 

How are copied books read and praised ? 
In such matters, the receiver is worse than the 
thief. 

The rule of life should be a strong one : it 
is well strengthened by exceptions. 

I answer to the idiot's arguments — nothing; 
and consider I have replied in a kindred 
strain. 

The idea of ^risdom coming with age, is 
absurd. Did you ever know the tree get 
stronger as it decayed ? 

Repetition is the duli man's table-talk. 

How connected are all our ideas ! the sailor 
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seldom thinks of heayen till the wave8 make 
him think of heli. 

The picture all depends on the light in 
which you place it. A rank Radical in one 
lighty is a moderate Refarmer in another. 

£ven he must look for some second life, to 
pay his debts and learn his books in. 

We do not thank the man who is rudely 
polite, who does us a kindness unkindly : the 
storm that fertilizes our field we do not feel 
grateful for, if it knocks us down by its 
yiolence. 

It is no charity a man giving away after his 
death; in fact, he cannot — ^it is not his. 
Money is the living man's property. 

The miser despises us because we have got 
so little money : we him, because he has got 
so much. 

If you say, "Oh! you are very wise!" 
every man thinks you are making fun of him. 

If *' women talk so much/' the railer talks 
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so stupidly; — he makes up in heaviness what 
is wanting in ąuantity* 

The bard tells us he is wedded to poetry. 
The cleverest women often choose the weakest 
husbands. 

If you make others comfortable, you make 
yourself so. It is not wise to pelt the ducks 
with dirt in the pond you are about to drink 
out of. 

Always bring a bad man into your play : — 
it makes it so natural! 

We let go the quiet moment we have in our 
hands, to grasp the one flying in front. 

If she is not sensible of her beauty, she is 
not wise ; it is the most apparent thing in 
naturę. 

If from a dead face I may learn the sad 
truths of yice, punishment, and mortality; 
from Emma's living one I may learn the far 
better ones of virtue, honour, and immor- 
tality. 

The riches that would manure and fertilize 
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our plains we lock up in our boxes ; and it 
becomes evident to every one that we have 
contaminating filth there. 

We give our good word to the drunkard and 
the lihertine, — kindly giving it to those who 
most need it. 

Neglect time, and your best friend becomes 
your bitterest enemy. 

The dandy ** really cannot read/' — his 
curled ringlets come before his eyes. 

Charity — the home-stayer ! 

People say they will submit to heayen's 
will, and mean their own. 

I do not praise the weak man for his inno- 
cence, any morę than I do the bladeless knife 
for not cutting my finger. 

I haye heard a soldier rest satisfied with 
himself, by saying ** there have been some 
pious men in the army/' though he himself is 
not one of them. 

God makes victuals for all mouths, it is 
true ; but God does not make gourmands. 
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There is no morę morality in saying " Death 
comes to all," than in saying " Two and two 
make four." 

I might argue with the thickheaded fellow, 
I might prove my case ; but the costs, — alas ! 
the costs! 

In life, the quiet morning is the forerunner 
of the bright evening. 

The talkative man should write a Cate- 
chism, — he says both ąuestion and answer so 
fluently. 

He talks so much of his good actions, he 
has no time to do them. 

An untalented Ministry will keep in, if they 
keep together : the bundle, even of sticks, is 
not easily broken. 

Set a man's wit and tongue to race, the 
last will beat by the length of a family dis- 
closure. 

The Church is a friend that improves upon 
acquaintance : our dislike shows we have not 
seen much of her. 

Do not judge of a ma.ii >NVvw!k V!kfc v^ ^iłt^wfc. '^ 
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to his piety, (in secret, even a devil believes 
and trembles,) but judge of him in a crowded 
ball-room, or at a dinner-table. 

How can people say they do not see hea- 
' ven's judgments clearly in its ways to man? 
every one sees them evidently in his neigh- 
bour's misfortunes. 

Your heroinę, Mr. Poet, you had much 
better compare to the moon than the sun, — she 
does not bum, but she makes lunatics. 

It is hard if we cannot make our reply as 
heavy as our antagonist's speech wasweighty. 

He who says virtue and riches are not 
to be joined, is a very mean man. 

Famę has need to speak through a trumpeł, 
for to other's worth we tum a deafear, 

Ali I can say in favourof yourcopiedbook, 
is, that it is a very apt ąuotation upon the 
name. 

Our popular preachers preach not against 

blasphemers, drunkards, or libertines, — they 

might hear, and be offended ; but against the 

Roman Catholic faitb,-— tKat*\% %vix^ TiQ\.\ft be 

Jn church. 4 
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Doctors give "ad vice to the poor," — and 
attention to the rich. 

I never start cavils unless I am surę I can 
overturn them : I only put up my ninepins be- 
cause / have a bali to knock them down with. 

Masculine, gaiety ; feminine, vice. 

The critic's work becomes clever by the 
passages he ąuotes : thus does Jack Ketch 
shine in the victim's dress. 

We glory in our deformity, — the false hair 
and the black patch : this is encouraging arł. 
God madę beauty, but man itivented de- 
formity. 

To say a ** man speaks his mind" is a wrong 
expression :-^-of the kind of being meant, it 
should be truły expressed, "he speaks his 
speak,** 

The patriot does ** all for his country *s 
good ;*' — as schoolmasters whip their boys, to 
do them service. 

Age does not give wisdom : **the oldest in- 
habitant," is only known to the world as 
having never seen sucK a iKlu^ b^Jw^.. 
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Is it complimentary to suppose that if I 
say " I will be tried by my country^*' I mean 
by that, by twelve fat graziers ? 

On going away from home, I asked myself 
this ąuestion, ** Why have aogels wings ? If 
they reąuire them, heaven is not heaven." 

Mistake, — the Christian name for lie. 

We read in novels, **he wittily said ;" — as 
linendrapers put on their goods " very cheap,'* 
for fear you should not know. 

This I find to be the difierence between 
wit and imitation, — the moon is in heaveny the 
reflection is in the puddle. 

I suppose the young ladies* sleeyes are so 
jarge, for them to laugh in, at those men who 
are caught by such things. 

You ask me to describe £mma's beauties. 
Can I keep up with Time ? 

Your tongue says you are not young 
your beauty says you cannot yet have arrived 
at years of discretion. 

Every man will die for his country; no one 
fF/// Uve for it. 
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Universal charity is.bad; relieve not indis- 
criminately : the raia that nourishes the field, 
fills the gutters. 

Had man " a window ia his breast," how 
many "lodgings to let/' should we see? He 
would manage, however, I think, to put up a 
hlind. 

The titles over the lifeless body, and the 
dignities of the undeserving, are really mock- 
eries — calling names. 

A bad Minister is good for one thing, — he 
concentrates the public hate. 

The debt of naturę being paid, we may in- 
deed become free. 

The man spent his life in asking " What's 
o'clock ?"— and death came at last, and he 
found he was *' just too late." 

We read with great relish of the scenes we 
should consider too Iow to go into : we stop 
our noses at the wash, but consider the pig 
who has partaken of it " delightful." 

Making ends meet, seems a fit emblem of 
eternity y — as it appeats im^po^i^^ \ft ^'Ci'^^^^ 
time. \* "i 
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I dislike your merry-looking duU fellows ; 
their wit sits in their eyes, singing, like the 
starling, " I can't get out." 

A wife and six children ąualify a man (an 
expensive sort of knowledge,) for the office of 
beadle, treasurer, clerk, &c. 

Look at your own bad passions, and you 
need not go into society to know mankind, 
— for you have seen the world, 

I see no meaning in the feathers on the 
hearse, — unless they be typical of the rela- 
tion*8 grief . 

Not a shilling will a Minister throw away : 
— he will give it all to his own children, 

How can Dr. B. wish for the " diffusion of 
universal wisdoni,^' Werę his point gained, 
who would buy Dr. B.'s books ? 

The nobleman wears his hat so high, he pre- 

yents the man a little behind him from seeing. 

People only say ** It may be my tum next 

to go/' in hopes that polite Death will say to 

tbem, " Oh, no 1 Tm surę !" 

Infamous iibellers, like baU\edot^-\\v3^\s 
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only keep the shuttlecock, reputation, up, by 
their blows. 

The part where he praises himself in his 
book, is evidently not copied. 

The philosopher, like the worker of Babel, 
tries to gain heaven, and often gains only 
" confusion of tongues." 

A man's one idea is like a pea in a drum, 
— it makes far morę noise than if the drum 
were fuli. 

The sweetness of his love poem pointed 
out its destination, — at the pastrycook^s. 

The aristocrat is a good son : like pious 
Eneas, he carries his father about with him. 
He is also good, in not trying to rival him. 

Where noware our Sheridans, our Pitts,and 
Burkes? Alas ! our young men have exchang- 
ed łhejirefrom their mouths^ for smoke. 

Money rules matrimony : the sacred fire of 
Love is no w used to boil the pot. 

In Yoting riches the cause of all evil, we 
kill a man hy furious dńving, and put a deo- 
dand on the wheel. 
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No man can be a good speaker by a loud 
tonę ; though his voice may reach very high, 
he cannot reach Wisdom : she dwells in the 
sky. 

The tempie of Famę is the castle ia the 
air. 

I cunnot say, as some do, that I prefer 
studying men to books, — it is choosing milk 
in preference to cream. 

That fragile thing, honor, is morę delicate 
than glass, sińce even breath can stain it. 

Our talking of the ** manly" virtues being 
so much morę noble than those of women, is 
nonsense. It is merely preferring wild to 
garden flowersy the last are merely the first 
delicałized, 

Those who say they will repent when they 
are old, argue on a wrong conclusian. 

When a man talksreason, the common herd 
keep a stare of vacancy at him. Thus do the 
owls look at the sun, and cannot see. 

It is a bad sign for a man, when he wants 
to say another is deficienty to\Ł\ioc\L\v\% o>wtv 
/brehead. 
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The only raan who *' freely opens his heart," 
is he who is surę there is nothing in it. 

Can you wonder that my heart is fully 
— with so many minutę and tender remem- 
brances of you ? 

His innocence is so elear, — it can be seen 
through. 

It is not hard to understand the language 
of the eyes; it is only to look out the mean- 
ing of its words in that elear dictionary, the 
heart. 

Riches resemble hawks : if they have wings 
and fly away, they would not go, if we did 
not throw them off, 

Why do we not, in our love for novelty, 
try to make a different answer to the ąuestion 
of Who was the most just man ? &c. 

It is not the recluse who hates his fellow- 
men that can enjoy the beauties of naturę, — 
they are all beautiful, (animate and inani- 
mate,) as works of God's love, and as such 
only can be appreciated. 

Kindness of mai^neT \& e,Net^\5oMv^\ — ^^S^ss^ 
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grammar, a very smali word can connect 
quite opposite things. 

Where are our Shakspeares and our 
Miltons now? Such names exist only on their 
monuments :— the fabric of £ngland's glory 
rests upon stone pillars, 

Our hatred of vice is the best compliment 
we can pay to Emma. 

" Was" — the curse of mortality. 
It is to be regretted, that the same men 
who reach the summit of Mont Blanc fali 
down over a stool. 

The proud man is obliged to walk with 
crutches. 

Charity, which, Midas-like, turns every 
thing it touches to gold. 

We suck up poison through a ąuill. 
It is no honor to gain the ear of a man, of 
whom the pillory has gained the fellow. 

Chństianity is the good marCs text / — his 
life the illustration. 

I never can admire or understand the 
preacher'8 ru/^^unless he gvy e* m^ «ixv exam{\e • 
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No fear of ourfriends asking us in distress, 
— in sorrow they cease to be such. 

It is strange a man cannot learn to keep 
his own word, whea he finds no one else will 
take it, 

The scribbler at an inn manages to make 
even glass heayy. 

Pray talk of the weather over and over, — it 
is the only thing you cannot spoil. 

It is self'love that (reviewing my folly) 
makes me hate myself. 

For a man to haye his indiyidual glory 
swallowed up in his country's honor, is a 
happy eyent for him: so riyers lose their 
names, in becoming part of the open, magni- 
ficent sea. 

He can surely always manage to live on 
spite f — it is but to bite his tongue. 

Te te a ^e^e,— we should rather say, man to 
man. 

We do much in the week ; Sunday is lite- 
rally a day of rest: we go, in our count of 
łime, by a six-day clock. 
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The man who asks favors, must talk for 
talking*s sake. 

I cannot but wonder the poets still go on 
inyoking the Muse, who has so seldom gran ted 
her favors. 

I da not admire your active busding fel- 
lows ; they seem to me to resemble watches— 
always faster than others, and, conseąuently, 
always wrong. 

The only reason for the opinion of marri- 
ages being madę in heaven is, that they are 
evidently Ul adapted for earth. 

The Muses serve bad poets like the anci- 
ents their slayes, — intoxicate them; and, by 
their folly, instruct their own children. 

Every poem will convince us that the 
Muses are three times as numerous as the 
Graces. 

The flames even of a perishing world, will 
make God^s mercy elear, 

God saw eyerything that was madę, and 
pronouneed it " very good ;" — man also sees, 
and proDouaces it " very bad." 
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We lay down as a rule, ** that there are 
faults on both sidesf' because thehusband is 
bad, the wife is so also. I like not this btirn- 
ing the woman on her husband*s funeral pile. 

Why will not the world make my satire bad, 
by being good ? 

We often put up public statues to those 
who have done nothing to deserve the honor : 
those so honored serve their country thus, 
for thefirst timey by making a guide in walk- 
ing about London. 

Why do we not see no w the fruit of the 
'^ midnight oil?" — alas! that M is all ex- 
pended on the heads of our young men. 

If you would conyince us that God is not 
a God of mercy, the best way is to be bad. 
He cannot be a being, we may say, of mercy, 
who has madę such a scourge to the human 
race. 

How much greater are the tiłles of many 
than themselyes. Like a London sight, it 
should be with them, a shilling for the thing 
itselfy and eighteeui^eiie^ fo\ \!wł <ia\.aVif3|\wi.. 
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Did we not see it, we would not believe 
that any man could be conceited because a 
horse runs fast. 

We never build a castle in the air, — our 
fancy always erects a guiet cottage. 

We can bear the affliction well that is not 
our own; as the woman before Solomon 
could say, Cut the child in half ! — for it was 
not hers. 

We judge of people on the sea of life as 
they formerly judged of witches — if they float 
on in prosperity, they are in league with the 
Evil one ; if they sink in adyersity, they are 
innocent, but they perish ! 

The yicious aristocrat, the higher his de- 
scentf the greater has been his fali. 

My heart is quite a home-stayer ; it is fed 
on mother^s milk : it never yet found it prac- 
ticable to follow the hounds. 

A philosopher may soar above the earth, 
yet if he fail to reach heaven, he only gets 
into the clouds. 

/can read, like an a8troVoget,ta^ desiiu*^ 
^kJńe siars. 
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We cali the appearance of honest industry 
in our traders, merit — sterling merit ; rightly 
called sterling, for it passes here. 

The talented bad man is a sun-dial; — he 
shows the sun*s power only by the shadow 
he casts. 

Hope, like Paganini, draws her sweetest 
sounds when she has only one string left to 
play upon. 

£very handsome author should put his like- 
ness in the beginning of hisbook, — we cannot 
help thinking there is better accommodation 
at the Angel than the Black Bear. 

How many a genius has a godfather madę. 
Your Shakspeare Smith can surely write a 
tragedy ! 

I adyise the man of the world to get good 
temper and weakness to stand godfathers 
for his literary offspring — they will cali folly, 
humour ; and blasphemy, wit. 

We belieye, every man " brought on his 
poverty by extravagance :'' — this is like a 
nurse whipping a cVivVd\iec^\3L^^\X. ^-^'s^^. 
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The worthless statesman may tum his coat 
over and over again, but he will not be able 
to hide the hole. 

It is an ill wind indeed that blows nobody 
good. Is my barn blown down? — ^my grief is 
my neighbour's joy. 

The blasphemer is like a Burkeite; he 
'* takes in" knowledge only to destroy it. 

The man who despises his immortal naturę, 
deńves his keight from what he treads upon. 

When vice is united to fortunę, she changes 
ker name. 

Oh, woman ! I wish that you would prove 
your youth morę by your great innocence 
than by your short sleeves. 

An unfriendly man is like a lemon, — ^if you 
sgueeze him, you only get acidity out of him. 

Seeing life, is, morally speaking, seeing 
death. 

Simplicity is the best dress and the best 
ornament. The face and the gown need no 
patch, till both are growing old. 
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If you would get soon to Honor*s tempie — 
take a coach, 

She is very sociable; she always goes to 
church, — to see her friends. 

The flowers of the field arethe \x\xeflowers 
of eloąuence. 

If we would cali on Riches, we must leave 
a playing-card. 

Every man who knóws himself from his 
neighbour, knows Hght from wrong, 

Certainly the heartless mutes are fit em- 
blems of wretchedness,_they would make one 
ery, if nothing else did. 

Emma ! It is hard to come, and tell me not 
to love. It is like putting a light before me, 
and telling me not to see. 

The lover of naturę is *^almost a Christian.*^ 

His great talking, and little doing, is like 
the great religious processions in India, — to 
ofiPer a glass bead. 

It is not hard to find the point at which the 
lowering of rank should stop : €very man is 
^^at point. M 3 
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Every thing in the world is false, madę up, 
and deceptiye: seeing, with me, is dishelieyinę, 

An awkward woman puts me in mind of a 
figurę in a "tableau vivante/' — she is an angel, 
a picture, HU she moves, and breaks the delu- 
sion. 

Riches, if they be an evil, they are like 
affliction, — an evil from which good results. 

The bacchanalian *'sons of joy** are like 
their father only in the face. 

Vices are the shadows of yirtues. 

I would not deny my assertion, to be a 
second time a Minister: I would notgrowfat 
by eating my own words, 

The only mark of many a man's haying 
ever lived, is the mark that records he is dead. 

In the arguments, numerous as the sands, 
of the great talker, I merely find " enow to be 
killed, enow to be taken prisoners, and enow 
to run away." 

Her tongue may talk Italian;— I care not, so 
her eyes talk English. 
/ ask for a right va\ue oi tiv^ \\m^, — ^wot for 
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the fourscore years. It is little advantage to 
the traveller that the sun sets not till very 
late, if the day has heen all passed in clouds, 

Carelessness will soon overtake the young 
lady ; it has already trodden down the heels 
of her shoes; 

He let me know delicately of my faults ; he 
told them so as to let the report come to me 
through another. 

If the poor man begins to tell me the story 
of his distresses, my own sense will point out 
to me what will be the conclusion of his nar- 
rative. 

Byron has done some good to his country, 
— he has kept 162 poets off the parish. 

We go to war " for the sake of Peace." I 
fear she would not understand the compliment. 

The miser tells us he wishes all the world 
well: what a control, then, can he put over 
his own desires ! 

If affliction is a blessing, it is one over 
which I weep for joy. 

The sword of justice too oCte.iv \\^%%.sg5?^^^v 
sAeath, 
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Repartee is like a Catherine wheel, — it daz- 
zles only by its ąuickness. 

The smallest drop of water, a tear, would 
not generał 1y make a good subject for the 
microscope — as there is nothing in it. 

On the stage of life all is pantomimę; Self- 
conceit is the Harleąuin: with one touch from 
his wand, the old man becomes young, the 
miser an economist. 

I cannot but fancy my fair friends dance, 
like the women in the ancient rites, in honor 
of the Graces. 

The enemy " beneath our notice," is the 
chief subject of our talk and thoughts ;— thus 
do we like to elevate the lowly. 

The man who anticipates too much in the 
futurę, loses the present ; he looks before him, 
and has his pocket picked. 

We all try to do that for which we are not 
fitted ; — as the blind man's employment is to 
sort colors. 

People are always for degrading those 
above them, **they are tyrants," — and for 
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keeping down those below them : the tiger 
that feeds on us is a murderous beast, the lamb 
must ofcourse be kept for our consumption. 

How could man ever have madę a language? 
How could he have expressed by words what 
he wanted? Any public meeting now, will 
convince us of the truth of this. 

Of the ^^picture* of happiness there are few 
illustrations. 

A few pennypieces make a man " very 
charitable ;" — smali things make a great result. 

A yirtuous action may sometimes be done 
by a bad man. A single swallow shows not 
a coming spring, — it may be the onlt/ one 
which has not migrated. 

The joyful boast that we shall all be equal in 
the graye, is not true : to talent there can be 
no levelling; genius nevercan be annulled, — it 
is, I had almost said, the yoice of Heayen. 

He is no Christian who despises talent. 

The appearance of any man who is a mider 
is a lie : it says, nobleness; his life says, mean 
^it tlen ess. 
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It is ridiculous to see in a churchyard, the 
care taken to secure the box, after the jewel 
is gone. 

His good actions are done so secretly, — I 
doubt if any body on earth knows them. 

If you speak the truth, every one will cali 
you a liar. 

A man who turns so often (in his politics) 
will either fali, or he will get a seat. 

On women, would-be wits jest ; — so babies 
put up their Jinger at the sun, because he is 
above them, 

The hard-hearted man is the worst of all 
characters. If we have strength enough to 
puli down the support of other men like Samp- 
son, like him also we perish in the ruins. 

The enthusiast, because he carCt see, de- 
clares it is the sun that makes him blind. 

Her Isabella-colored innocence. 

We rise by humility. The blossoms will 
never be high in the air, if the root is not Iow 
in the ^round. 
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Those who are honest, as the best policy, are 
half way to being rogues. 

The **good fellow^s* jokes are " as hroad 
as they are long,'' 

You may surely expect the lying patriot 
to do much for his country, — when he has 
already sacrificed his reputation. 

If a man in his liveliness says ** Now I will 
be a fool," — it is no sooner said than done, 

Singularity we consider cleverness, — as we 
judge every bird to be a nightingale that sings 
at night. 

The man who foUows a good example, must 
of course be behind it. 

The weak man should, like the Egyptians, 
write his thoughts upon the reed. 

I do not see any piety in him who will not 
show it to the world : concealed virtue is 
eyident vice. 

Happiness is quite social : there is little in 
solitude. In the world, we put into a lottery 
whose prizes are all sold in shares. 

We judge of the mei*\\. ox ^^\£vfc\\\. ^"^ "»xs. 
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action by the actor. " Flemington is in the 
Gazette'— " Oh, a Knight!" " Snobbs is in 
the Gazette"— " Oh, a bankrupt !*' 

What is consistency? — a word of four 
syllables. 

There appear to be two words of only four 
letters of which grown people do not know the 
meaning, Whig and Tory. 

Alas ! often in life*s lottery its blanks are 
its prizes. 

His wealth is purely imaginary : bis ricbes 
are in the Chiltern hundreds. 

If the punishment of death were attached 
to the attempt at suicide, ho w scarce would 
the crime become ! 

It is lucky when interested view8 work to 
the country 's good. The sąuirrel often plants 
the acorn, and, while he is merely laying up 
storę for himself, is the unconscious source of 
England^s futurę glory. 

I would not degrade myself, in order to be 
exalted; nor have my back bent, to be dubbed 



i 
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Begin your book with a complimentary 
dedication to some man, — one person then, at 
any ratę, will own your first page has wit. 

" You cannot expect the clergy to be better 
than other men,'* it is said: true. I would 
have both eąually good; but I would ac- 
complish this by elevating the people, — not by 
lowering their pastors. 

In religious matters, twenty grains of pride 
are sufficient to make one scruple. 

The reason men dislike the matrimonial 
ring is, that to it there is no end, 

The subject of Corn Laws has always 
seemed to me a very torpedo — making those 
duli who handle it. 

The pleasure of retrospection is an idle one 
— it is merely the cat playing with her taił. 

His death, — the Amen to the guilty prayer 
of his life 

■»' . 

The best joke gets duli by its length : the 
plainest man, sometimes, was the handsomest 
child. 

The patriot speakers acceax ta ^ssft. to io.V.V. 
in their sleep, ^ 
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The fleeting hour is an enemy indeed, and 
one that gives no ąuarter, 

A penny saved a day, makes a miser at 
the end of a year. 

Man is the nearest imitation of the monkey, 

How could I continue fond to her who has 
treated me socruelly; the tears I shed turned 
to ice, falling on so cold a breast, 

Our book of recorded actions of the day 
might be easily written. ** 17th, Bad as 
could be to-day."— " 18th, Ditto ditto."— 
" 19th, Ditto ditto," &c. 

It is penance enough for the fine lady to 
watch over her jewels ; — to count her heads, 

You ask me if I prefer going up hill or 
down hill : you might as well wish to know 
which I think the pleasaniest, — the precipice 
or the gallows , 

Luxuries take away the coppers from the 
poor man : Lazarus cannot have the crumbs, 
they are wanted for the veal-cutlets. 

We can all easily tracę our descent from 
i^isoóedienł Adam. 
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If we judged of printing by some of tke 
publicałions we see hawked ahout łhe streetSf 
Faustus was indeed in league with the 
de vii. 

The greatest rogue sometimes ** tells us 
how bad, men are." We need no lesson of 
mortality^ with a gravestone by our side. 

The culprit meani badly, but could not 
carry his intentions into effect: as a punish- 
ment, let him stand to be shot at by Cockneys 
on the Ist of September, 

Many a shilling bears the stamp of charity 
which is but counterfeit coin. 

'* Weakness/' is the watchword toHeaven's 
gate. 

The last battle is always thefirst^ — in a 
speaker's history. 

Bad writers, like soldiers, gain their no- 
toriety by their death. 

My earliest remembrance is of sorrow ; and 
the world has taken care to keep it fresh in 
my memory. 

Flattery is always b«A\ *\^ iu%l^ ^\^\y^A^.' 
ifunjust^ alie. ^^ 
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He said there was no eloąuence in £ng- 
land — and never said any łhing to contradict 
his assertion. 

He is an impartial Memberwho speaks for 
four hours and a half^ and supports neiłher 
side. 

In such timeSy the man who speaks with 
moderation must speak withjire, 

School friendship is like the friendship of 
the devils, in " Paradise Lost/' — ^they cling 
together from misery. 

He wrote a very bad thing — that is, his 
name. 

Man says " there is no Gody** and Heaven 
and Earth bear witness of his untruth. 

" Our brave peasantry, the yeryflower of 
our age," — we send to be cut down in bloody 
warfare. 

What is play to many an actor, is death to 
me. 

The present time is the greatest time in all 
our lives. 

Every reflecting man \s a \>T^Ne twacci^ 
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Love and hatred are connected closer than 
would be supposed, — connected by jealousy. 

In several thousand years, the adulterer 
has been able to find no better excuse for 
eating forbidden fruit, than Adam's : " The 
woman teynpted mc, and I — did eat." 

If a mystery-making man says "I know 
sometking^** he is proud of it : it is the Jirst 
of its race. 

We beat our bodies on account of sin, and 
say, ** O flesh! O flesh!*' .when it is our 
heart that is at fault : so the footman kicks 
the footboy, because his master has kicked 
him. 

Winę, — the inspirer of the deyiFs poet 
laureate. 

The bad poet who invokes the Muse ap- 
pears to serenadę a sleeping fair. 

An anecdote-teller is often a great stutterer, 
for he says the same thing over and over 
again. 

Is it a sign that I am beaten in an argu- 
ment, because I retire from it? U tVve. VA>aj^ 
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on woman*s face, the sign of guilt in the 
woman, who " would nonę" of the talker's 
allusionSy or in him who raises it? 

I am not so lucky as the " rural" poet ; — he 
sees " a buskined maid,*' / — ** a fool." 

A man who puts aside his religion because 
he is going into society, resembles a person 
taking ofF his shoes because he is about to 
walk upon thorns. 

There is to me something delightful in all 
the pure gifts of God : all water, to me, is 
holy water. 

In the path of virtue, we appear to act like 
men of business; we put up "We shall be 
back in half an hour" but takc no notę of 
the time from which the half hour is to be 
reckoned. 

There is no man so licentious as the old 
sinner : those seem to like the appearance of 
vice who reąuire spectacles to look at it. — 
The glasses make it Cłearer, through their 
long inspection of the microscope. 

Zicentjousness is an ado^V^ cKild; it take:« 
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the name of wit, because wit brought it 
up, 

The friendship of Johnson and Boswell 
proved that " great wit to madness is near 
allied.*' 

Practising elocution from bad speeches, 
is like Demosthenes putting pebbles in his 
mouth, 

Some men's writing against yirtue, is like 
the critic's criticising the play he has neyer 
seen. 

Alas! the young ladies at eyening parties 
are wrong in the assertion, " they sing a 
littler 

The spendthrifl can afibrd to laugh — his 
parents ery for him. 

Vanity, — the Ineome Tax. 

It is evident, by the ignorant works that 
issue from the press, that writing is now 
taught before reading. 

The woman who could manufacture watch- 
papers with her toes, is nothing when com- 
pared to a young lady of the ^^t^-sft.wi. d*^^^ 
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wlio can cut up a friend with ker eye^ and 
write a man an ass with her upper lip. 

My heart is a very echo,— dwelling on " the 
last word,** 

Pride nourishes science, it is said. We 
kiss the child for the sake of the ntirse. 

Emma has the most perfect imperfec- 
tions. 

Ali naturę speaks of God: while man de- 
nies his wisdom, the very stones ery out, 

May our. dreatns of happiness here^ prove 
to have been dreams to become true in 
eternity. 

Paganini*s one string he plays upon, is the 
chord of every man's heart. 

The stream of the verse should Jlow easily 
which has no idea to come in and interrupt 
the course. 

To the man of the world, the passing hour 
reminds him to get ready /or dinner. 

A las! that the freshest words in every 
man's memory are — good-byes. 

Our esrperience in grief costs us lUtlc,>łjVveo 
we manage to get it second-hand. 
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There is in Parliament no economy of 
words. 

Recollecting our youth of folly, appears to 
be the greatest " pleasure of memory." 

Half the reason why we think Burns in- 
spired, is because he spoke in an unknown 
tongue. 

If I could tell £mma's merits, I should not 
be in love with her : they are unspeakable, 

The man bidding good-bye, who cries, 
generally like a child, cries before he is hurt, 

You may be surę any wicked idea is not 
original. 

Time mocks me, as soon as my hack is 
tumed. 

We sacrifice our principles for money ; — in 
fact, these Jixtures may he taken at a va- 
luation. 

The Christmas fire is the proper fire to 
sacrifice the tiger and the wolf upon to the 
household gods. 

The doubts the scofFer raises, resemble 
pooT men^s childien ; tV\evt ^^>(5wt\^ -^it^ ^^v. '^^'^ 
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to support them, and therefore they come 
upon the country. 

How many men's senses choose the death 
of the Duke of Clarenee. 

The Church kindly gives a man three suffi- 
cient warnings ahout what he is going to do, 
before he marries. 

Charity is of that actiye naturę, I doubt of 
its existing at home, if ił takes no ezercise 
abroad. 

Our advice generally leaves our friends 
just where they were: ** If they cant live 
here, let łhem go to Sierra Leone!*' 

The sinner says ** he hweak,** as the school- 
boy says he is ill — to get ofF working. 

His infidel theory, tliough it soar to be^ like 
Adrian, above the Church, like Adrian^ it may 
be choked by ajish-bone, 

Her unassuming life, is a noble idea clothed 
in simple language. 

The man who is proud of his coat of wool, 
is certainly on a level wiłh the beasts ! 
The glutton, whose body cats, -wA-uaWi^e 
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soul łhinks of eating, is surely all mortal. 
When his body perishes, must not his soul 
perish also? 

Nothing is — the end of all things. 

*'He knows no joy" — and yet he talks. 
— Impossible ! 

The radical has not certainly done one 
injury to the Church yet : he has not madę 
the office of the clergy a sinecure. 

We should hardly say that the words 
** mean nothing, ^^ which mean politeness. 

Generally, the man who gives us fuli par- 
ticulars of his hirth, gives us nonę of his 
education, 

In every man's autobiography , the enata 
should fili, did he write truth, three quarters 
of the book, 

The maxim ** Be a rogue/* is written in 
letters of gold, 

if you dislike him for giving you such a 
good example, I would advise you to re- 
turn ił, 

The school of moralit}^ \s a da^ viw:i^- 
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The proud man^ like a Chinese painter, 
can fancy no fine rełired background; — he 
must put one objecł ałop ofanother, 

The cleyer infidel stands, a bright light, to 
warn us from the rock he himself słands 
upon, 

The duli playwriter saves the Manager tbe 
expense of constables to keep oflf the rush. 

No man will take sin "/or life" — he will, 
however, for ninety-nine years. 

The beggars teach our youths to say — No. 

How strange it is that we obserye not the 
foot of Time, — even when it is marked by a 
gouty shoe. 



FINIS. 
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